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‘CREOLERIE’ 
A PERUVIAN TAPESTRY OF THE 
SPANISH-COLONIAL PERIOD 


By ADELE CouLIN WEIBEL 


LMOST a hundred years ago William Hinkling Prescott pub- 
At his “Conquest of Peru.” We still read the marvelous book 
with relish, but we realize its limitations. Archaeological dis- 
coveries and the publication of the early Spanish chronicles prove that, 
far from destroying the native civilization, the conquistadores took 
pride in the accomplishments of their new subjects. The great arts of the 
past, weaving foremost, were assiduously fostered; larger looms were 
brought from Spain, simplifying to some extent the task of producing 
textiles of increased width, which before then had to be combined of 
narrow strips, painstakingly joined by weft locks. 

New inspirations also came with imports from both ends of the world. 
Spain contributed horses, mules and cattle, a wide range of musical 
instruments including strings and brasses, and illustrated books—the 
Bible foremost, but also legends of saints and of classical myths. Across 
the Pacific, merchantmen sailed between Callao, the port founded by 
Pizarro, and the “Islas Filipinas,” until direct trade was prohibited in 
1591. As Manila was then the great emporium of the Far East, these 
ships must have brought Chinese and Indian goods, especially silks and 
embroideries. We have proof of such imports in the designs of tapestries 
woven in Peru for the Spanish overlords and their American-born 
descendants, the Creoles. Therefore we venture to propose for these 
tapestries the name “Creolerie,” taking as precedent the word 
“Chinoiserie,” which has long been applied to works of art that also 
harmoniously blend the traditions of widely divergent countries. 

We present a great masterpiece of the loom (Fig. 1), a tapestry woven 
in Peru during the period of the Spanish colonization, the property of 
Mr. G. Schmidt y Pizarro, New York City. 

The tapestry is unique, both as to size—height 87 inches, width 82 
inches—and wealth of content. We assign it, without hesitation, to the 
sixteenth century, basing our conviction on the high quality of execution 
which recalls the finest in weaving of the Inca period, and on the cos- 
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tumes. These are partly Spanish of the period of Philip II—short puffy 
trousers, jackets with long tight sleeves—and partly Inca—feather 
diadems. The fact that the tapestry is woven in two strips also points to 
a date close to the conquest; this most elaborate technique of weaving 
first one strip, then attaching it with weft locks while weaving the other 
half, became unnecessary with the introduction of the large Spanish 
loom. 

The design is one elaborate composition, based on two diagonally 
crossing lines which are accentuated by the detached corner motives 
repeated from the outer guard band (winged figures emerging from 
acanthus scrolls) through the border and inner guard band (masks in 
floral scrolls) to the field itself, meeting at the center medallion. 

The color scheme is richly harmonious. Field and border are a soft 
rose red, the guard bands and medallion dark blue. The pattern is many- 
hued, ranging from deepest black to snowy white, through all the colors 
of the spectrum. 

THE FIELD 

Two vases, flanked by confronted and adorsed birds, form an ideal 
rather than real center whence the floral tendrils spread, interlace, and 
fill the space around the medallion. Some tendrils end in antelopes’ 
heads, recalling a certain type of Indo-Persian rug; and birds, large and 
small, enliven the field. 

The medallion (Fig. 2) displays a cloud motif, the Chinese ‘““Tchi,” 
which the Peruvian designer rendered almost like a conventionalized 
cat, perhaps harking back to old Peruvian patterns. Quite un-Chinese, 
however, are the two angels peeping through the cloud. Their eyebrows 
meeting at the nose, and their slightly squinting eyes, give them a 
somewhat sinister appearance. 

A similar free treatment is given to the two cherubs. Their wings are 
large leaves; their heads and hands emerge like flowers. These appealing 
sprites show little relation to denizens of the Christian pantheon. 

The double-headed eagle (Fig. 3), the great characteristic of Peruvian 
textiles woven during the rule of the Hapsburg kings of Spain, is placed 
rather inconspicuously, but with true ornamental feeling, as the key 
piece of the floral tendril which fills the inner guard band. The eagle is a 
fairly realistic bird. Later it became a pure armorial device. 

The corners are filled with two pairs of standing and seated figures, 
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possibly emblematic of the blessings of the new Spanish culture, com- 
pared with the, supposed, inefficiency of the former regime. 

A “Goddess of the wild beasts” is seated beneath a canopy at lower 
right, holding a club and a trefoil flower and resting her foot on a blue 
panther. A dog brings a baby elephant, while a bird of prey swoops 
down over the canopy. Like her companion, the goddess wears a high 
crown. 

A deity of tame animals holds a torch over a cow with a calf in the 
opposite corner. Her canopy is surmounted by a truly heraldic eagle 
which may belong to the device in the corner, a shield gold barred on 
red ground, surmounted by a “‘téte de négre” wearing a wide-brimmed, 
flat hat. | 

A Spanish page (Fig. 4), dressed in short baggy trousers and long- 
sleeved jacket of light blue, a red tunic visible at wrists and waist, holds 
in his left hand a palm frond and raises his right in greeting. 

A huntsman with stag and hounds (Fig. 5) acknowledges the saluta- 
tion with raised ceremonial axe in right hand and club in left. The 
feather diadem marks him as an important personage of the Inca caste. 

We notice here, once for all, the perfunctory rendering of digits. 
Thus four toes are found more often than five; the hands seem to have 
six fingers; five are visible in a straight row, without thumb. 


THE BORDER 

The unique glory of the tapestry is the wide border, so beautifully 
framed by the two guard bands with their elaborate tendrils. 

A fairy tale, full of incongruous incidents, delights us today as it must 
have delighted many generations of Spaniards, Creoles and their native 
dependents. Stories adapted from the blockprint illustrations of the 
Bible, the Golden Legend and books of Greek and Roman myths, are 
placed in a fantastic hilly landscape. Trees of unknown species and 
immense flowers grow everywhere; now and then a building—a 
thatched barn, a farmhouse, a church or a watchtower—is visible in the 
distance. 

Each side gives a complete picture, with a separate motif in the corner. 
Three times we see a boy astride a fantastic animal—a simurgh (Fig. 6), 
a griffin (Fig. 7), an eagle (Fig. 8)—and are reminded of the old legends 
of Firdausi’s Sam and Zal, of Alexander and Ganymede. 

The fourth corner (Fig. 9) has an equally old motif of strife and perse- 
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cution: the innocent dove is attacked by a bird of prey who will presently 
be killed by the hunter’s short spear. The three riders are pictured in 
classical nudity, but the hunter is elegantly attired in multicolored be- 
fringed costume and feather diadem. 

The pageant begins at the corner with the mystifying inscription 
MOUSSOM NESSEPT (Fig. 10). Three Spanish gentlemen meet at a 
crossroads. Their mounts are mules—brown, bright bay and piebald— 
probably brought from Spain, although later they were bred in Peru. 
A fierce looking personage approaches with raised club, yet he may be 
an armed attendant rather than a highwayman. The uncertainty here as 
in many other instances quickens the imagination. We think of the three 
soldiers, sent on inspection to Cuzco, whose arrogance provoked 
resentment along their journey. 

We leave the three hidalgos and, continuing our peaceful explora- 
tion, find ourselves at a shepherd’s hut (Fig. 11). The owner holds one 
of those long pipes, a kind of Alphorn, which had been used in Peru 
long before the arrival of the Spaniards, and fondly strokes the dog that 
comes running ahead of a shepherd announcing the travelers. 

The rest of the border on this long side is filled with hunting scenes. 
One hunter (Fig. 12) poises his long spear at a wolfish creature while 
another makes ready to throw a short spear at a lion absorbed in watch- 
ing his mate despatching a young bull by jumping on its back and biting 
and clawing its flanks. A couple of viscachas, long-tailed rabbits whose 
hair was sometimes used for details in very fine tapestries, browse 
peaceably. The hunters wear Inca costume, with feather diadems. 

We turn the corner with the simurgh and find ourselves in plain clas- 
sical myth: Hercules lifts his club against the Lernaean hydra; three 
slain heads hang limply from the neck, but the last head shows grim 
teeth. The designer has improved the traditional story by providing the 
snake with wings and legs, thus picturing a truly antediluvian monster. 
Hercules is clad in a very small kilt and the lion’s skin, the head glaring 
balefully at the hydra, hind legs spread wide, tail trailing on the ground 
between the hero’s legs. 

The designer knew well the importance of rhythmic change, and so we 
find next to this terrific battle a most amiable scene, a young swain 
serenading his beloved on his Spanish guitar. A dog howls rather 
cynically while another pretends to be asleep, and a monkey imitates the 
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Fig. 4—A Spanish Pag Fig. 5—An Inca Huntsman 
p g 
Details of the Creolerie Tape stry 
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lady’s gesture of surprise. The duenna stands by, placidly. 

The next episode may be a misunderstood rendering of a picture of 
St. Eustace raising his rifle against the stag with the crucifix. The crucifix 
is omitted, but the stag stands on high, his horns well displayed, and the 
hound sits on his haunches refusing to attack. In lieu of a leash he wears 
a diaphanous scarf floating in tender curves, adorned with a magnificent 
bellflower. 

The scene of mother and child, with father looking on unheeded, is 
obviously inspired by one of the many pictures of the Holy Family, 
brought to Peru by the Jesuit missionaries. In the background stands a 
little church. The mother, holding the tightly swathed baby, is dressed 
in light blue with red accents and a creamy white mantle. Behind a basket 
loaded with oranges stands the father, bringing more fruit. The halos of 
both have become flat hats. 

Turning the corner with the griffin boy, we find ourselves in the midst 
of an idyl that may have illustrated a copy of the Georgics (Fig. 13): in 
the shadow of a tree a shepherd plays a pipe while his dog watches the 
herd; one cow licks her calf and another is being milked; a lad raises his 
stick in salutation to the farmer; parrots and monkeys give local color. 

A pretty snow-white horse is given the place of honor in the center 
of the border (Fig. 14). There follows another illustration of a classical 
myth: Perseus hastens through the sky to attack the monster—a winged 
dragon with long curly tail—and to liberate Andromeda, who, for lack 
of suitable rocks, is tied to a couple of trees. Perseus wears the Spanish 
costume, but a bystander, raising his arm in token of amazedness, has 
on nothing but a loin cloth. 

The remaining space is given over to another idyllic scene of family 
happiness (Fig. 15). A Spanish soldier steps from a watchtower to wel- 
come an approaching woman, obviously the nurse of the noble little 
boy, clad in dark red. A monkey provides the necessary music, playing 
a lute. 

Back we go to classical lore (Fig. 16): Orpheus plays his flute while 
bearcubs and a horned strange creature listen attentively and a viscacha 
rolls over in sheer rapture. The mother bear chases away a bird whose 
song interfered with the sweet sounds of the flute. 

The story of Samson rending the young lion with his bare hands is 
told here as an incident of a regular hunting scene (Fig. 17). Samson is 
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aided by a hunter, ready with poised spear. Another huntsman blows 
his horn while his hound barks, and hares scuttle to safety. And so our 
pleasant journey through fairy-land comes to an end; a woman points 
invitingly to a basket heaped with luscious fruit. 


A clement fate has preserved this superb tapestry for our enjoyment. 
We trust that the problems arising from the armorial device and the 
inscription may soon be solved. Meanwhile we are fascinated by the 
story told so charmingly, and approve the clever devices of the designer 
in stringing his corollary of so many unrelated incidents. Our full admir- 
ation goes to the weaver, scrupulous and painstaking in his labors, 
bravely attacking new problems of design and color combinations. In 
his mastery of technical problems he has proved himself as the worthy 
scion of the weavers of ancient Peru who, for more than a thousand 
years, created works that rank among the greatest in all textile art. A pro- 
fusion of fabrics of diverse techniques has been recovered from pre-Inca 
burials. Textiles of the Inca period are rare, and rarest of all are the 
Creoleries. Less than a score of tapestries of the Spanish Colonial period 
are available today in museums and private collections, and of these the 
tapestry described here has the greatest distinction, in its inimitable 
fusion of heterogeneous styles. 
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THE ‘FAUN AND NYMPH’ IN THE 
BOYMANS MUSEUM IN ROTTERDAM 


By Hans TrieTze 


HE “Faun and Nymph” (Fig. 1), in the group of paintings with 
| which Mr. F. J. O. Boymans endowed the Museum named after 
him in Rotterdam, Holland, has always been considered one of 
the outstanding works of Italian art in the Netherlands. By adding that 
it is also one of the most problematic we gain a double justification for 
rediscussing this little-known masterpiece. In the Boymans’ Collection 
(No. 14) it had been attributed to Correggio; in the oldest catalogue of 
the Rotterdam Museum (1849, No. 362) it was simply called “Italian”; 
in 1862 (No. 463) it was promoted to “Titian”; but as early as 1892 
(No. 278) it was again degraded to “Venetian School”’. It is only in the 
catalogue of 1916 (No. 119) that it appears under the name of Dosso, 
ample reasons for this attribution having been offered in the Burling- 
ton Magazine XXVIII, in October 1915 by Dr. F. Schmidt-Degener 
at that time director of the Boymans Museum. 

Two years earlier the painting had been thoroughly cleaned, such a 
restoration having already been declared necessary by Boymans him- 
self. Schmidt-Degener describes the bad condition of the painting and 
mentions heavy repaints, but it is important to know the exact 
state of the original. A later version of the composition, attributed 
to Annibale Carracci in the Heinrich Zuppinger Collection in Ober- 
meilen on Lake Zurich, corresponds almost completely with the first, 
differing from it only in that the Nymph with her left hand grips the 
Satyr’s hair over his forehead. Even the reproduction of the painting 
in Rotterdam reveals that it originally contained these same details, 
making the composition much more dramatic. The swelling on the 
Satyr’s forehead is due to a bad restoration of the Nymph’s hand, and 
her left arm, which formerly strengthened her resistance, can only be 
guessed by a dim shadow in the background. 

Schmidt-Degener’s reasons for his attribution are both stylistic and 
historical, but both are in my opinion unconvincing. He does not point 
out any special conformity with Dosso’s style, but restricts himself to the 
assertion that this conformity is evident. The only instance of Dosso’s 
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art which he mentions is, I think, more of an argument against his 
attribution than in its favor. Schmidt-Degener admits himself that the 
painting of the same subject in the Pitti Palace in Florence (Fig. 2) is 
entirely different from that under discussion. The painting in Florence, 
it is true, is an early work executed under the strong influence of Gior- 
gione—so strong indeed that Ludwig Justi doubted Dosso’s author- 
ship and was inclined to take the painting for a Giorgione, ruined by 
restorers—and the one in Rotterdam would be painted about 1535, 
almost twenty-five years later. 

But this difference of date is not sufficient to explain the fundamental 
difference between the two compositions. That in Rotterdam is the 
work of a dramatist, the other is the work of a lyric artist whose interest 
is satisfied with the representation of living existence. No trace of 
passion appears in either figure of the Pitti painting, no pathetic fight 
between the assailing Satyr and the attacked Nymph, no vital emotion; 
instead there is only the dreamy aloofness, the calm existence of Dosso’s 
creatures. Ih the Rotterdam painting, on the other hand, in spite of its 
mutilation by repaints, we discover a profound excitement and passion- 
ate eroticism unknown to Dosso though a fundamental feature of 
Titian’s art. Let me say at once that this article intends to reclaim this 
masterpiece for the master to whom it has already once been given. 
Not only are the glowing coloring and the contrast between the blond- 
ness of the Nymph and the earthly darkness of the Faun Titian’s; but 
his also is the whole mood to which those coloristic effects are meant 
to be instruments—the capacity of seizing the inmost, and so to speak 
the cosmic, significance of mythological feats. The next analogy is the 
Rape of Europa in the Isabella Gardner Museum in Boston, that 
immortal song of a godly passion triumphing over the elements, 
although the types and the composition oi the painting in Rotterdam 
point to a somewhat earlier period than that of the Gardner picture, 
not later perhaps than the early forties. But Titian’s conservatism in 
this respect is well known. If the Faun and Nymph does not display 
all the energy of other of Titian’s “poesie”, I must repeat that this is 
partly due to its later deformation. Put a furiously resisting second arm 
against the Faun’s forehead, let a convulsively clasped hand pluck his 
hair, and the consanguinity with Titian’s heroines will grow im- 


mediately. 
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Nothing of this dramatic style is to be found in the olive tree standing 

in a landscape and bearing a scroll with the verse “Infoelix fatum cadit 
ah’ de ramis oliva” painted on the back of the panel (Fig. 3), a device 
alluding to the first owner’s name or his ideas. Here also Schmidt- 
Degener felt reminded of Dosso’s style without, however, going into 
further detail. I find as little of Dosso’s as of Titian’s personal expres- 
sion in this charming decoration, which, because of its better preserved 
state, is in a certain sense superior to the front side; but on the other hand 
it remains a purely decorative addition. It is the kind of painting which 
in every great workshop was executed by assistants. Neither Titian nor 
Dosso were likely to have bothered about this finishing touch to a com- 
missioned work. But even admitting the lack of a Titianesque original- 
ity in this device we must point to the fact that another painting of the 
same character, The Amor Triumphing over the Lion, which is universally 
supposed to have come from Titian’s workshop, shows a similar 
landscape. 

Schmidt-Degener has still a bit of documentary evidence up his 
sleeve. He mentions a Satyr and Nymph attributed to Dosso in the in- 
ventory of the Gallery of Emperor Rudolf II in Prague. We do not 
know how this painting looked, but since it was on plaster it can in no 
way be identified with the picture in Rotterdam painted on canvas and 
transferred to panel. Among Titian’s lost paintings there is also one 
which could correspond with our composition: Syrinx Ravished by Pan, 
painted for King Philip II and mentioned in one breath in Ridolfi’s 
biography of Titian (“Vite de’ Pittori’’, I, 190) with the Rape of Europa. 
The wording of the passage: “Europa rapita da Giove . . . con Syringa 
rapita da Pane”’ could make it probable that the Syrinx was only a minor 
supplement to the more important Rape of Europa. In the original 
correspondence of the artist, however, the subject does not appear, nor 
is it enumerated in the evidently incomplete list of his works for the 
Spanish Court, written in 1574. In his letter of April 10, 1562, on the 
other hand, the Spanish ambassador, Garcia Hernandez, mentions that 
Titian could not yet send the Rape of Europa because of being busy 
preparing another “‘small painting” (quadro pequeno) for the king, an 
expression better applicable to the painting in Rotterdam (63: 53,5 cm) 
than to the Mount of Olives (176:136 cm) which ultimately accom- 
panied the Rape of Europa to Spain. It is, therefore, not impossible that 
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Ridolfi’s statement is correct, but so vague a mention without a clue to 
the appearance of the lost picture is not a point on which we ought to 
lay too much stress. 

But there is another reason to believe that a Titian painting of this 
subject, corresponding more or less to the composition in question, 
must have existed. This assumption is warranted by the painting, 
Nymph and Satyr, in the Detroit Institute of Arts (no.229), rightly 
attributed to Titian’s workshop (Fig. 4). It follows the general outline 
of the composition in Rotterdam, presenting however, instead of the 
passionate movement, a frozen stiffness which exhibits the distinction 
separating, as a rule, the products of Titian’s imitators from the models 
which he gave them. In this group of followers we can hardly dis- 
tinguish the single individuals. The late Baron Hadeln was inclined to 
give the painting in Detroit to Damiano Mazza, but we may perhaps 
propose another attribution on the basis of Ridolfi’s notice (“‘Vite”’ II, 
99) that Giovanni Contarini had painted for the Mora family “Una 
Siringa rapita da Pane di mezze figure”. A Syrinx Ravished by Pan, in 
half length figures, fits very well with the painting in Detroit, and the 
style of the latter corresponds to the style of the poor and unoriginal 
imitator of Titian that Contarini was. Among the small number of his 
authenticated works the decorative composition of the Doge Grimani 
Praying before the Madonna, in the Ducal Palace in Venice, is a stiffened 
Titian, as is the Nymph and Satyr in Detroit; and the Jupiter and Antiope 
in Munich, attributed to the same artist by two such excellent con- 
noisseurs as Crowe and Cavalcaselle, shares with the Detroit painting a 
certain sprinkling of Rudolphine mannerism which might be Con- 
tarini’s tiny personal addition to the style of his master. 

Still further evidence of Titian’s authorship of a Faun and Nymph 
painting is found in a romantic drawing in the Museo Correr in Venice, 
representing Titian’s studio in the fictitious historical fashion of the 
early nineteenth century. At that late date this authorship was appar- 
ently not yet completely forgotten, for, among the famous Titians 
decorating the walls of the studio, appears our Faun and Nymph. 
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AN ECHO OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


By PARKER LESLEY 


Ts contrast between the religious spirit of the Middle Ages and 
that prevailing today is a prodigious one, yet there remains 
between them a bond, traceable and distinct, pointed up by com- 
paratively undamaged monuments and a mine of sources. But between 
ourselves and the Christianity of the first six centuries of our era, an 
inchoate religion groping for forms through which it could make itself 
understood, constantly yielding to and compromising with the de- 
mands of older tradition, there is even less of a tie than that existing 
between us and its predecessor, Graeco-Latin civilization. In the latter 
case, though its relics are certainly few, archaeology has furnished us 
with a fair working knowledge of the mens et ratio of its society. 
Indeed, there is sufficient left to us of the Graeco-Roman, Byzantine, 
and Medieval periods, in the way of literature, art, and architecture, to 
permit a better than conjectural glimpse of their features. 

But the Early Christian period enjoys no such fund of primary mate- 
rial. A religious movement which for the first three and a half centuries 

of its life was scorned and persecuted, forced literally underground, its 
tenets vague and uncodified, could not be expected to supply a compre- 
hensive, illustrative series of monuments. And even after it was recog- 
nized and triumphant the lands in which it prospered were desolated 
by Persians, Arabs, Bulgars, Lombards, Goths, and Turks. It is ironic 
that what we generally regard as the summation of Christian religious 
will, the Gothic style, was the work of peoples who did their utmost to 
destroy the first art of the religion to which they later gave such sublime 
expression. 

Of all the lands in which early Christianity built its churches none was 
more richly honored than Palestine. This was only natural, for here 
Christ had been born, had taught, and was put to death. Here His great 
forerunners, the prophets and kings, had lived and were buried. Here 
were cities of great wealth and ancient culture. Yet the first and greatest 
of Christian lands is now the poorest in remains; the basilicas and shrines 
erected in Jerusalem, in Bethlehem, and by the Jordan no longer exist— 
even their foundations can be determined in only a few instances. In 614 
the land was overrun by the Persians under Chosroes II; the churches of 
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Jerusalem were sacked and burnt. Though reconquered and rebuilt, 
the country fell again to Islam under Omar in 636. Four hundred and 
fifty years later, the Crusaders led by Godfrey of Boulogne captured 
Jerusalem, but they and their successors made slight distinction 
between Mohammedan and Christian buildings—they plundered all and 
razed many. Finally the Turks, who occupied the territory from 1516 
to 1918, completed the havoc. Historians are thus forced to reconstruct 
the Palestinian monuments from whatever will give a hint of their 
appearance; clues must be supplemented by surviving texts in order to 
make them comprehensive. 

Objects of the Early Christian period are rare in American museums. 
Still rarer is a class which, fortunately, is represented in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, and to the author’s knowledge, nowhere else in the 
country. This consists of the ampullae or flasks of lead, glass, and terra 
cotta, manufactured in the Holy Land for the use of pilgrims who wished 
to carry home with them samples of the sacred oil which burned in the 
lamps of the shrines scattered throughout Palestine. The object of this 
afticle is to explain the use and background of these flasks, the Detroit 
example in particular, so far as the evidence permits. 

The Detroit ampulla’ (Fig. 1, a-b), except for a small amount of 
corrosion at the edges, is in an excellent state of preservation; the scenes 
on either side are remarkably clear. The obverse (Fig. 1a) shows within 
the circular field, running between a border of double lines, the inscrip- 
tion, + EAAION EYAOY ZQHS TON ATION TOIION, “Oil of the 
wood of life from the holy sites,” in well-formed majuscules. A long- 
haired, bearded bust of Christ, nimbed, with the s#itu/us above, sur- 
mounts a cross, while Dismas and Gestas, the two thieves, stand with 
arms extended at either side. Small crosses are above their heads. Sym- 
bols of the sun and moon, to left and right respectively, are seen on 
either side of Christ’s nimbus. Below the cross, to right and left, kneel 
two figures. At the top, in the neck of the flask, beneath an arch of 
double lines with dots between, is a cross. 

The reverse (Fig.1 b) depicts the Marys at the Tomb. A border of thin 
double lines surrounds the scene. From the left two figures approach; 
the right-hand one is nimbed. In the center is seen a latticed gate sur- 
mounted by a triangular “pediment” with a cross at the apex. Rising 
above this is a structure, not easily defined, borne upon four columns. 
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At the right sits the angel, with a staff in his left hand, his right out- 
stretched. Above the central columned structure runs the legend 
ANEXTI O KYPIOX, “The Lord is risen.” The final O and = have 
been crowded by the angel’s nimbus. On the neck of the flask is a cross 
similar to that of the obverse. 

The first problem raised by this flask, and the one on which the 
answers to others necessarily depend, is that of date.When was it made? 

In the treasury of the Cathedral of Monza in northern Italy are pre- 
served sixteen leaden phials of a similar type, which tradition makes the 
gift of Pope Gregory the Great (died 604) to the Lombard Queen Theo- 
dolinda (died before 626), wife of Agilulf. Together with these lead 
ampullae are twenty-six others made of glass. The glass ampullae can 
be definitely linked with Pope Gregory the Great, for there is in exist- 
ence the original document listing the tombs of the martyrs in Rome, 
illuminated by lamps, the oil from which was contained in the phials, 
specifying that they were the gift of His Holiness. But there is no 
mention of the leaden ones’, which leaves their date unfixed. However, 
in February, 1910, while excavations were being carried on in the church 
of San Columbano at Bobbio*, a wooden box was found containing 
fragments of ampullae, in some instances replicas of those at Monza. The 
church of San Columbano at Bobbio was founded in 614 by the Irish 
monk Columbanus, who died there November 23, 615. Now it is 
recorded‘ that St. Columbanus, when he came to northern Italy, was 
not only cordially received by King Agilulf, but it was due to this sov- 
ereign’s beneficence that the monastery of Bobbio was founded, “‘in 
whatever place might strike the Saint’s fancy.”°® Bobbio was celebrated 
for its cult of St. Peter, but the basilica was in ruins, so the saint accepted 
the site and rebuilt it. Thus it becomes very probable that the ampullae 
of Bobbio were given to St. Columbanus by Agilulf and Theodolinda 
from among their treasures at Monza, some time between 614 and 615, 
the year of the saint’s death, and ours, by analogy, must be of the same 
date. Since the buildings depicted were, as we shall see, destroyed by 
the Persians in 614, they cannot well be later, and since they were not 
dedicated until after 336, this class of objects must lie within that period, 
for the most part in the 6th century. 

But the date of the ampulla is only one of the numerous issues raised. 
What are the scenes on each side? What is the precise meaning of the 
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inscriptions? How were such phials used, and by whom? We shall 
attempt to answer these questions in precisely that order. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that, since the flasks were used by 
pilgrims, they would serve in some way to call to mind the great build- 
ings visited on the journey, and since the references of the inscriptions 
ate clearly to the Crucifixion and Resurrection, the buildings must be 
those of Jerusalem. 

In A.D. 306 Constantine was made Emperor of Rome; in the year 
312, supposedly in consequence of a vision of the Cross during the 
victorious campaign against Maxentius, he was converted to Christi- 
anity. At Nicaea in 325, under the Emperor’s auspices, there was held a 
council to combat the doctrines of the heretic Arius. In the fervour 
which succeeded the formulation of the Nicene Creed, which states 
that Christ, “. . . was incarnate of the Holy Ghost and of the Virgin 
Mary, and was made man; was crucified also for us under Pontius 
Pilate, suffered and was buried; and the third day He rose again accord- 
ing to the Scriptures,” Constantine determined to recover the Holy 
Sepulchre and the True Cross. His mother Helena for some years had 
been intent on finding the Cross, and the search was intrusted to her 
and to Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem. Helena and Macarius, inquiring 
far and wide among the people of Jerusalem, were unrewarded until 
they turned their attention to the place of the Passion and Resurrection, 
at that time covered by a Hadrianic temple of Venus. The temple was 
torn down and underneath it, to their unspeakable joy, the Holy 
Sepulchre was found, while nearby to the east, in another cavity in the 
rock, were discovered three crosses, some nails, and the inscription 
nailed at the head of the Cross, ““Iesus Nazarenus Rex Iudaeorum.”’ The 
Empress was in doubt as to which of the three was the True Cross, so she 
had a dead man brought into contact with each, and he was imme- 
diately revived by the touch of “the wood of life.” On learning of the 
finds, the Emperor wrote to Macarius and ordered two churches to be 
built, one over the Tomb itself, another over the place at which the 
crosses had been disclosed. It is not the intention of this article to discuss 
the topography of these churches, but rather to utilize the descriptions 
given of the site as they illuminate the scenes on the ampulla. However, 
in order to fix in the mind the general appearance of the sanctuary, we 
may quote two of the earliest accounts. 
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In 333, while the churches were building, an unknown traveler from 
Bordeaux made a pilgrimage from that town to Jerusalem by way of 
Narbonne, Milan, Constantinople, Tarsus, and Antioch. The memoir 
of his journey, left to us in an 8th century manuscript in the library of 
Verona, describes the holy site in the following words: 

From thence as you go out of the Sion Wall, as you walk toward the Neapolis Gate, 
towards the right, down in the valley, are walls, where was the house (or praetorium) of 
Pontius Pilate. Here our Lord was judged before His passion. About a stone’s throw away 
from here is a cave in which His body was laid, and on the third day rose again. There, at 
the present time, by edict of the Emperor Constantine, a basilica has been built, by which I 
mean a church of wondrous beauty, with reservoirs at the side from which water is drawn 
up, and a tank behind in which children are baptized.® 

Another tract, about a century later in date, is ascribed to Eucherius, 
Archbishop of Lyons from A.D. 434-50. It is addressed to one Fausti- 
nus, a priest in the monastery of Insula Barba. Its description follows: 


First among the holy places, because of the direction of the streets, you must visit the 
basilica, called the Martyrium, lately built by Constantine with great splendour. Near to 
this, toward the west, Golgotha and the Anastasis are to be seen. Now the Anastasis is over 
the place of the Resurrection, and Golgotha, situated between the Martyrium and the 
Anastasis, is the church of the Lord’s Passion, wherein may be seen the very rock which 
once supported the cross itself on which the Lord’s body hung. These things are to be seen 
beyond Mount Sion, where there is a sort of rise in the ground as it slopes toward the north.” 


Now on the reverse of the ampulla (Fig. 1b) there is a representation of 
the Marys at the Tomb. But how is this scene to be connected with the 
structure which, as we have just learned, was at the western end of the 
sanctuary? 

A recent investigator’ has proved that in Constantine’s time the struc- 
ture over the Tomb was solely the /egurium, or central triangular topped 
edifice seen in the ampulla. Around this, on the flask, are to be seen 
columns supporting what appears to be a roof. 

There is a short guide to Jerusalem, written about 530 A.D., called 
the “Breviarius de Hierosolyma,” which contains an immensely en- 
lightening account of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Beyond this (Golgotha), toward the west, you enter [the church of] the Holy Resur- 
rection, in which is the sepulchre of our Lord, and before it is the [famous] stone, a sort 


of flint. Above is a church built in a round shape. Above the sepulchre itself is a screen of gold 


and silver, and around it everything is of gold. 
In front of the sepulchre is an altar at the place where the Holy Zacharias was killed; his 


dried blood may still be seen there.’ 
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The prototype for the scene on the ampulla now begins to emerge. 
In the lower center is the “screen” (¢ransvolatile argenteum et aureum) 
protecting the sacred cave. But what of the triangular “pediment,” 
topped with a cross, above? This is solved by the description written 
about 510 A.D. by Antoninus of Piacenza, who came to the Holy Land 
from his native town via Constantinople and Berytus, the present 
Beyrut. In speaking of the tomb he says: “This monument is covered 
by a silver cone (literally, ‘it is covered after the fashion of a turning-post 
at a race course’) beneath golden beams.” The triangle thus becomes 
the cone-shaped roof of the screen before the sepulchre.” 

There is another Early Christian relic which clarifies the scene. This 
is the cover of a box, painted on its under side with five scenes, found in 
the Sancta Sanctorum and now in the Museo Sacro of the Biblioteca 
Vaticana” (Fig. 4). The upper left hand picture shows the Marys at the 
Tomb; the entrance to the tomb is clearly guarded by a lattice-work 
structure with a cone-shaped roof. Within may be seen the altar men- 
tioned by the Breviarius and Antoninus. This, then, is the central gate- 
like screen of the ampulla. However, in back of, or rather around 
this screen, may be seen four columns supporting a kind of dome. We 
know from the writings of Eusebius of Caesarea (260?-340) that the 
Holy Sepulchre was “the chief part of the whole” and was “beautified 
with choice columns.” The Sancta Sanctorum panel omits the col- 
umns, but supplies us instead with the abbreviated picture of the base 
of a dome, pierced with windows, much like the great dome of Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople. It must not be supposed that the craftsman 
who made the ampulla copied the Holy Sepulchre first hand; he used 
instead a painted model, probably very much like the Sancta Sanctorum 
panel. In doing so, he misunderstood the panel’s representation of a 
dome viewed in perspective, and made the two curves concentric. So 
what we have on the ampulla is an interior view of the Rotunda of the 
Anastasis, with the dome, its base pierced by windows, on columns, and 
beneath this the glittering cone-topped framework protecting the tomb. 
The “golden beams” mentioned by Antoninus may be seen resting on 
the four columns: they appear as a kind of sieve, perhaps an attempt to 
represent coffering or to render the interior decoration of the dome, 
which appears in the Sancta Sanctorum panel as a series of dots. Thus 
the scene on one side of the flask becomes quite clear—the figures of the 
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angel and the Marys have been added, and the legend, “The Lord is 
risen,’ completes the whole. 

But what took place inside the Rotunda to lead the pilgrims to demand 
a representation of the interior, rather than the exterior? We know, 
happily, almost precisely what happened at given times within the 
structure, and how pilgrims approached it, as well as the effect it had 
upon them. 

A manuscript discovered in 1883 in Arezzo, Tuscany, written in what 
is probably an 11th century hand, contains among other things an ac- 
count of a journey to the Holy Land, made, apparently, between the 
years 379 and 388 A.D. The pilgrim was a woman, speaking Latin as her 
native tongue, but she was not unacquainted with Greek. She was not 
just an ordinary pilgrim, but a personage of considerable importance, for 
everywhere in her travels guards were assigned to her; she was received 
by bishops, and special pains were taken to make the holy sites acces- 
sible. Who she was is not known precisely. It has been suggested” that 
she was none other than the renowned Galla Placidia, daughter of 
Theodosius the Great and mother of Valentinian III. It has been said 
too, on the basis of her Latin style, that she was Saint Sylvia of Aquitaine, 
sister of Theodosius’ Prefect of the East, Rufinus, and she is generally 
referred to as Saint Sylvia. The most reasonable hypothesis is that she 
was really Etheria, a Spanish abbess, who wrote of her travels to her 
sisters in their cloister, that they might know intimately the sites and 
rituals of the Holy Land. Since her letter is commonly cited as the 
Peregrinatio Silviae, that is the name we shall use. 

Of the services within the Rotunda of the Anastasis, whose interior 
we have reconstructed, she writes at great length. An account of the 
usual morning and evening services will suffice to evoke a picture ot 
how the building was used. 


Every day before cockcrow all the doors of the Anastasis are opened, and all the mona- 
zontes and parthenae (monks and nuns) as they call them here, descend thither; not only 
these, but the lay people also, men and women, who wish to keep an early vigil. And from 
that hour until the day dawns hymns are sung, and psalms given in response, and in like 
manner antiphons; and after each hymn there is a prayer. For two or three priests at one 
time, and in like manner the deacons, take turns every day in company with the monks, 
saying prayers after each hymn or antiphon. When it begins to grow light, they sing the 
matins. At this moment behold, the bishop arrives with the clergy and immediately enters 
the cave, and first, from within the cancelli (this must be taken to mean the screens about the tomb) 
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he says for everyone gathered there a prayer; he commemorates the names of those it pleases 
him to do so, and blesses the catechumens. He then says another prayer, and blesses the 
faithful. Finally, as the bishop comes out from within the cancelli, they all come forward to 
kiss his hands, and he departs, blessing them one by one; so the dismissal is given with the 
rising sun.” 

Her description of the evening service, that of the “tenth hour,” is 
also interesting. 


At the tenth hour, which they call here Avyvix6v, or as we say it, the candle-service, the 
crowd collects at the Anastasis as before; all the candles and tapers are lit, and it becomes 
bright as day. The fire is not brought from outside, but is fetched from within the cave, 
where night and day a lamp burns, that is, within the cancelli; then vesper-psalms are sung, 
and antiphons for a considerable time. Behold, the bishop is summoned, and he descends 
and seats himself, not only he but the priests sit too in their places, and hymns and anti- 
phons are sung. And when they have been recited according to the usage, the bishop rises 
and stands before the cancelli, that is, before the grotto, and one of the deacons performs the 
commemoration of individuals, as the custom is.’® 


The most important service, save those of the Great Feasts, was, of 
course, the one held on Sunday. Saint Sylvia’s account is noteworthy 
for the fact that it contains one of the earliest references to the use of 
incense in the Christian ritual. 


Soon after the first cock has crowed, immediately the bishop descends to the Anastasis 
and enters the cave; all the doors are thrown open and the whole crowd presses into the 
church, where numberless lights are burning; and just after the people have come in, a priest 
says a psalm, and everyone responds; after this a prayer is offered. Again a deacon says a 
psalm, and in like manner a prayer is offered; a third psalm is said by one of the clergy, and 
for a third time a prayer is offered; then the universal commemoration is made. When these 
three psalms have been recited, and the prayers offered, behold, censers are brought inside 
the cave, so that the whole church of the Anastasis is filled with perfume. And then the 
bishop, where he stands inside the cancelli, takes the Gospel and goes toward the door, and 
in person reads of the Resurrection of our Lord. When he has thus begun to read, all the 
people moan and wail to such an extent, and there is such a deal of weeping, that the most 
unemotional person would be dissolved in tears that the Lord endured such things for us. 
Then, the Gospel having been read, the bishop leaves the church and is led with hymns to 
the Cross, and all the people with him.” 


We can see that the author of these words was by no means indifferent 
to the solemn stateliness of the ritual and its memories. But, as we have 
pointed out, whoever she was she was no ordinary pilgrim—she was 
more occupied with niceties of churchly custom than the more general, 
commonplace impressions. In fact, she wrote to her sister nuns that “‘it 
would be futile to attempt a description of the decoration of the Anas- 
tasis on that day, (Epiphany), or the Cross, or the church at Bethlehem; 
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you can see nothing but gold and silk.” How then, did it appear to 
some less sophisticated person not so familiar with ecclesiastical mag- 
nificence and etiquette? Antoninus of Piacenza, the 6th century pilgrim 
mentioned above, supplies this point of view. He describes his arrival 
in Jerusalem, and the Anastasis, as follows: 


Bowed down to the earth, and kissing the ground, we entered the holy city, through 
which we proceeded, praying the while, to the tomb of our Lord. The tomb proper, in 
which was laid the body of our Lord, is hewn from the living rock; a bronze lamp, which 
at that time was placed at His head, glows there day and night; from which lamp we 
received a blessing (that is, a sample of oil), and replaced it. Earth is carried into the tomb 
from without, and those who come in take a portion with them when they leave. By the 
mouth of the cave lies the stone with which it was closed; it is the same color as the rock, 
having been ¢arved from the rock of Golgotha. This stone, which is shaped like a mill- 
stone, is embellished with gold and jewels. There are innumerable ornaments: from iron 
rods hang arm-bands, bracelets, necklaces, rings, diadems, girdles, baldrics, emperors’ 
crowns of gold and precious stones, and the jewelry of empresses.” 


This completes our picture of one side of the flask—we have deter- 
mined its use, the appearance of the building represented, and the 
manner in which the whole was approached by the pilgrim who, thir- 
teen hundred years ago, took the flask and its precious contents away 
with him when he returned from his pious journey. But what of the 
other side and its little scene, and the enigmatic sentence, “Oil of the 
wood of life from the holy sites?” 

Professor Morey has pointed out” that the “Crucifixion,” contrary 
to the “Marys at the Tomb,” cannot well copy a given monument, for 
the cross and bust, which appear elsewhere in Christian art only twice 
in extant monuments, are sometimes separated.” This cross-and-bust 
Crucifixion is a Palestinian invention. In the West it occurs in the apse 
mosaic of San Stefano Rotondo in Rome (Fig. 6), and in several silver 
bracelets, very much like the ampullae in decoration, two of which are 
in the Cairo Museum. The mosaic, which shows the Saints Felicianus 
and Primus at either side of the cross, though located in Rome, reflects 
a Palestinian current, for it was carried out under Pope Theodore (642- 
649), a Greek of Jerusalem, after he had translated the relics of the saints 
from their tomb on the Via Nomentana in 648.” If the scene copied a 
fixed prototype, the bust of Christ would certainly not become separated 
from its cross. 
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Rather, this scene recalls for the pilgrim two of the most sacred objects 
in all Jerusalem, the great jeweled cross that stood on the hill of Gol- 
gotha between the Anastasis and the Martyrium, and the relic of the 
True Cross, kept in its own sanctuary in the latter edifice. 

The Breviarius describes the site as it was in the 5th century: 


And from here you enter Golgotha. Here there is a large altar and the Mount of Calvary 
where our Lord was crucified. Around the hill are silver railings. And there is the plot of 
ground where the one was raised from the dead through whom the Cross of Christ was 
made manifest. This cross is ornamented with gold and jewels, and above it is a covering of 
gold, which has railings outside it. There too is the charger, on which the head of John the 
Baptist was carried before King Herod; there is the horn, from which David was anointed; 
and here Adam was formed out of clay.” 


The cross, with a golden ciborium-like structure over it, is probably 
represented by the crosses to be seen on the neck of our own ampulla. 
It occurs again, more explicitly, covered by a ciborium, on an ampulla 
from Bobbio (Fig. 2). The wood of the True Cross was kept, according 
to the Breviarius, in a chamber of its own at the left of the entrance to 
the Basilica of Constantine. On Good Friday a service of many hours 
duration was held at Golgotha, employing both the jeweled cross 
erected on the site and the relic of the True Cross. This ritual was per- 
haps the crowning feature of a pilgrim’s visit, so it was only natural for 
a memento of it to be combined with one of the Resurrection. For a 
description of the ceremony we must turn again to Saint Sylvia. 


By the time they [the people] have come in front of the cross, daylight is near. Then that 
passage of the Gospel which tells how our Lord was brought before Pilate is read for a 
second time, and also everything is read which it is written Pilate said to the Jews and to 
our Lord. After this the Bishop speaks to the people, reassuring them, for they have been 
exerting themselves all night and are about to do so the rest of the day, that they should 
not give way to fatigue, but to have trust in God, who, in return for their exertions, will 
give them a greater reward. Reassuring them in this wise as well as he is able, he speaks to 
them as follows: Go now, each and every one of you, home to your lodgings, and rest there 
for a while, and by the second hour of the day be ready here, all of you, so that from that 
time until the sixth hour you will be able to look upon the holy wood of the cross, trusting 
each one that it will profit him for his salvation; after the sixth hour we must all meet again 
in this place, that is, in front of the cross, in order to give ourselves up to lections and 
prayers until nightfall. 

After this, that is, just before the sun has risen, they are dismissed from the Cross, and 
the zealous ones go up to Sion to pray at the column at which our Lord was scourged. Then, 
after they have come back, they rest for a bit in their lodgings, and soon are ready again. 
A chair is placed for the bishop in Golgotha behind the Cross, which stands there now; 
the bishop sits in the chair, and there is placed before him a table; then a gold and silver 
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casket is brought, in which is the holy wood of the cross. It is opened and the contents 
being taken out, the wood of the cross and the titulus are placed upon the table. When they 
have been thus placed on the table, the bishop, still sitting, grasps the ends of the holy 
wood with his hands, and the deacons, standing around him, guard it. They guard it in this 
way because it is customary for every one of the people, both faithful and catechumens, to 
bend over the table, kiss the holy wood, and pass on. And one time it happened, so it is said, 
that a person bit out a piece and so stole some of the holy wood; therefore the deacons 
now stand about it, thus on guard, so that no one who comes may dare do such a thing 
again. And so all the people pass by one at a time, bowing down, first with their bodies, 
then with their eyes, touching the cross and the #itulus, and so kissing the cross they pass on, 
but no one extends his hand to touch it . . . And when the sixth hour has come, no matter 
what sort of weather it is, for this place is open to the sky, that is, it is a kind of courtyard, 
very large and beautiful, situated between the Cross and the Anastasis, all the people gather 
there, so that no one can pass through. A chair is placed for the bishop in front of the Cross, 
and from the sixth to the ninth hour nothing else is done but to read lections . . . So for 
those three hours all the people are taught that nothing took place which was not first 
foretold, and nothing was foretold which did not come true in every respect. And all the 
while prayers appropriate to this special day are scattered throughout the teaching. At each 
particular lection and prayer everyone is so affected, and there is such lamentation, that it 
is something to be wondered at; for there is no one, great or insignificant, who does not 
weep on that day during those three hours, in a way that cannot be measured, that the Lord 
should have undergone such things for us.” 


This passage, instructive though it is, does not answer all the ques- 
tions raised by the second side of the flask. What is the meaning of the 
inscription, “Oil of the wood of life from the holy sites?” We have heard 
the relic of the cross spoken of in terms that account for the “wood of 
life,” but how is the oil, probably taken from the lamp in the Anastasis 
after the precedent of Antoninus, connected with the Cross? Antoninus, 
writing of what was probably the same ceremony, solves this enigma: 

When the holy cross is brought forth from its chapel into the courtyard, where it is to be 
adored, at that same hour a star appears in heaven and rises above the place where the cross 
is put, and while the cross is being worshipped, the star stands above it, and oil is brought in 
medium sized flasks to be blessed. At the moment when the wood of the cross touches these flasks, the oil 


boils up out of them, and if they are not promptly closed, it all spills out. When the cross is returned 
to its place, the star declines, and when the cross has been shut up, the star appears no 
more.” 

Thus the inscription has a reason, and, if we recall Antoninus’ 
sampling of the oil from the lamp in the Anastasis, we can see that the 
oil this flask once held came, in all likelihood, from the same lamp, and 
was sanctified through contact with “‘the wood of life.” 

Now, what of the appearance of this courtyard? The apse mosaic of 


the church of Santa Pudenziana in Rome (Fig. 5), a work carried out 
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under Pope Siricius at the end of the 4th century (it was much restored 
in 1831), shows us Christ enthroned in the heavenly Jerusalem.” In 
spite of the dislocated perspective we can discern the hill of Golgotha 
and its Cross, and various other buildings, less easily identified, at the 
right. It was here, surrounded by the Constantinian and post-Constan- 
tinian buildings, that the lengthy Good Friday service described by 
St. Sylvia took place. 

There is one more point to be explained. Who are the two figures 
kneeling at the foot of the cross in the ampulla? Here we must have 
recourse, not to texts, but to a collateral object. Among the ampullae at 
Bobbio was a medallion (Fig. 3), representing a stylite saint, Simeon 
Stylites the Younger.” Around the border of the medallion runs the 
legend EYAOTIA TOY ATIOY SYMEOY IZ@AYMAZTON OPOZ, 
that is, ‘‘a blessing of Saint Simeon in the wonderful mountain.” To the 
left, on a ladder leaning against the pillar, a monk holding a devotional 
object in his hand is ascending, while beneath the ladder kneels a small 
figure. At the right-hand side of the pillar is an inscription which, with 
necessary restorations, reads xgoodéEa Gyre 10 Iyplapa xai rdvtas ideo 
“Receive, O Saint, this incense, and heal all.” The kneeling figure is 
obviously a pilgrim; therefore, by analogy, the two figures kneeling 
at the foot of the Cross must be pilgrims also, symbolic impersonations 
of the people who purchased the phial and who knelt, through the long 
Good Friday ceremony, at the foot of the gem-encrusted monument on 
Golgotha. 

This clears up the last of the questions. We have not, as yet, had a 
glimpse of the spirit which led devotees from all over the earth to prac- 
tice the words of the Psalm, 

We will go into his tabernacles, 

We will worship at his footstool.” 

What frame of mind prevailed among the early pilgrims, of the most 
disparate nationalities, who congregated in Jerusalem to view the holy 
relics and worship for their salvation? 

In the late 4th century there lived in Rome a matron of patrician rank 
named Paula. She was a person of great wealth, and had a daughter, 
Eustochium, who was, if tradition be correct, the first maiden of Rome 
to take Christian vows of perpetual chastity. When the Synod was held 
in Rome under Pope Damasus, Paula was hostess to the aged Bishop of 
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Salamis, Epiphanius, as well as Paulinus, Bishop of Antioch. It was 
probably the influence of these men which induced her, in the spring of 
382 A.D., to distribute her wealth and, accompanied by her daughter, 
to set out for Palestine. After living in Bethlehem for twenty years, 
founding four monasteries, three for nuns and one for monks, she died 
there, aged fifty-six, in 404 A.D. Some time during the first six years of 
her residence she wrote to a friend in Rome, a certain Marcella, im- 
ploring her to come to Bethlehem for a visit. In graphic phrases she con- 
trasts the turmoil and frantic bustle of Rome with the peace of the 
countryside in which she has found rest: 


... But worldliness, authority, the life of a great city, meetings and exchanges of salu- 
tations, praise and blame of one another, listening to others or talking to them, or even 
against one’s will beholding so great a congregation of people, is foreign to the ideal set 
before the monks and their quiet seclusion; for if we see those who visit us we lose our 
quiet, and if we do not see them we are accused of pride. Sometimes, also, that we may 
return the calls of our visitors, we proceed to the doors of proud houses, and amid the 
sneering remarks of the servants enter their gilded portals. 

But in the village of Christ, as we said before, all is rusticity, and except for psalms, 
silence. Whithersoever you turn yourself, the ploughman, holding the plough-handle, sings 
Alleluia; the perspiring reaper diverts himself with psalms, and the vine-dresser sings some 
of the songs of David while he trims the vine with his curved knife. These are the ballads 
of this country, these are the love-songs, as they are commonly called; these are whistled by 
the shepherds, and are the implements of the husbandman.” 


It is small wonder that converts, impatient with the discrepancies 
between their ideals of life and the tumult of the metropolis, should 
have proceeded to the Holy Land in order to find surcease, and, if they 
returned, would take away with them something to recall that quiet 
country in other parts of the world. 


To these places we have come, not as persons of importance, but as strangers, that we 
might see in them the foremost men of all nations. Indeed the company of monks and nuns 
is a flower and a jewel of great price among the ornaments of the Church. Whoever may be 
the first men in Gaul hasten hither. The Briton, separated from our world, if he has made 
any progress in religion, leaves the setting sun, and seeks a place known to him only by 
fame and the narratives of the Scriptures. Why need we mention the Armenians, the Persians, 
the nations of India and Ethiopia, and the neighboring country of Egypt, abounding in 
monks, Pontus and Cappadocia, Coele-Syria, and Mesopotamia, and all the multitudes of 
the East, who, fulfilling the words of our Saviour, ‘Wherever the carcase is, thither will the 
eagles be gathered together,’ flock into these places and display to us examples of diverse 
excellence? 

Their speech differs, but their religion is one. There are almost as many choirs of psalm- 
singers as there are different nations. Among all this will be found what is, perhaps, the 
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greatest virtue among Christians—no arrogance, no overweening pride in their chastity; 
all of them vie with one another in humility. Whoever is last is reckoned as first. In their 
dress there is no distinction, no ostentation. The order in which they walk in procession 
neither implies disgrace nor confers honour. Fasts also fill no one with pride, abstinence is 
not commended, nor is modest repletion condemned. Every man stands or falls by the judg- 
ment of his own Lord; no one judges another, lest he should be judged by the Lord. And 
here the practice of back-biting, so common in most countries, finds absolutely no place. 
Far from hence is luxury and self-indulgence.” 


It is this spirit, with the monuments it built, that has vanished almost 
without a trace. Its few relics, insignificant though they may appear to 
those who do not know their story, speak, when their brief statements 
are developed, with an eloquence usually reserved for great works of art. 
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1 Reg. no. 26.154. H. 2y% inches, W. 17% inches. Lead. Purchased 1926. 
2 Cf. G. Celi, Cimeli Bobbsesi (Seconda edizione con ritocchi ¢ aggiunte), Rome, La Civilta Cattolica, 1923, pp. 8 ff. 


3 Ibid., pp. 5 ff. 
* Ionas abb., Vite Sancti Columbani, 59, Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXXXXVII, 1044, quoted in Celi., op. cét., p. 45, 
note 1. 
§**. . , quocumque in loco voluisset . . . 
‘*Inde ut eas foris murum de Sion, euntibus ad porta Neapolitana ad partem dextram deorsum in valle sunt parietes, 
ubi domus fuit sive practorium Ponti Pilati; ibi dominus auditus est, antequam pateretur; a sinistra autem parte 
est monticulus Golgotha, ubi dominus crucifixus est. Inde quasi ad lapidem missum est cripta, ubi corpus cius 
positum fuit et tertia die resurrexit; ibidem modo iusso Constantini imperatoris basilica facta est, id est dominicum, 
mirae pulchritudinis, habens ad latus excepturia, unde aqua levatur, et balneum a tergo, ubi infantes lavantur."" 
P. Geyer, “‘Itinera Hierosolymitana,’’ Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, XXXVIIII, Vienna, 1898, pp. 
22-23. 
7 ‘‘Primum de locis sanctis pro conditione platearum devertendum est ad basilicam, quae Martyrium appellatur, a 
Constantino magno cultu nuper extructam. Dehinc cohaerentia ab occasu loca visuntur Golgotha atque Anastasis; 
sed Anastasis in loco est resurrectionis, Golgotha vero medius inter Anastasim ac Martyrium locus est dominicae 
passionis, in quo etiam rupis apparct illa, quae quondam ipsam adfixo Domino crucem pertulit. Atque haec tameo 
extra montem Sion posita cernuntur, quo se ad aquilonem deficiens loci tumor porrexit.’’ Ibid., p. 126. 


8 Professor Kenneth Conant of Harvard University, who has apparently settled once and for all the host of problems 
concerning the Holy Sepulchre. Professor Conant very generously made the pith of his researches accessible to me 
while this ms. was still in proof; to him are due revisions almost too numerous to mention. 


* ‘Inde ad occidentem intras sanctam resurrectionem, ubi est sepulcrum Domini, ubi est ante ipso ille lapis, genus 
silicis. Supra ipsum est ecclesia in rotundo posita. Super ipso sepulcro transvolatile argenteum et aureum et in circuitu 
omne de aurum. Ante ipso sepulcro est altare, ubi Zacharias sanctus occisus est, ubi arescit sanguis cius."’ [bid., 
p. 154. 

10 “Ipsum monumentum sic quasi in modum metae coopertus ex argento sub solas aureos."’ Ibid., p. 171. 


1 Originally, before the erection of the tegurium, the covering of the tomb was simply a little house. In some of 
the Monza ampullae (Cf. Garrucci, op. cit., pl. 434, no. 4) this is seen beneath the tegurium, its triangular pediment 
filled with the same design seen above the gates in the Detroit ampulla (Fig. 1a). The artist of the Detroit ampulla 
confused the pediment of the original house with the dome of the tegurium. 


13 Cf. C. R. Morey, ‘The Painted Panel from the Sancta Sanctorum,” Festschrift Paul Clemen, Bonn, 1926, pp. 151 ff. 
* « Todt0 peév odv xp@tov, Weave to) mavtég nepadry, eEatpétors xtdor, xoopep te TAsion@ 
KaTeTointhAey 7 basthéws qrAotiuia, mavtiotg xaAAwniouact xnatagpatspbvouga » . Eusebius, 
“De Vita Constantini Libra IV’, III, 34. Corpus Patrum Graecorum, ed. Zimmermann, Frankfort a/M, 1822, p. 941. 


14 By Kohler, Bibliotbigque de I’ Ecole des Chartes, XLV, 1884, pp. 141 ff. 


18 ‘*Nam singulis diebus ante pullorum cantum aperiuntur omnia hostia Anastasis et descendent omnes monazontes 
et parthenae, ut hic dicunt, et non solum hii, akan laici praeter viri aut mulieres, qui tamen volunt maturius — 
lare. Et ex ea hora usque in lucem dicuntur ymni et psalmi responduntur, similiter et antiphonae: et cata singulos 
ymnos fit oratio. Nam presbyteri bini vel terni, similiter et diacones, singulis diebus vices habent simul cum 
monazontes, qui Cata singulos ymnos vel antiphonas orationes dicunt. lam autem ubi coepert lucescere, tunc 
incipiunt matutinos ymnos dicere. Ecce et supervenit episcopus cum clero et statim ingreditur intro spelunca et de 
intro cancellos primum dicet orationem pro omnibus; commemorat etiam ipse nomina, quorum vult, sic benedicet 
cathecuminos. Item dicet orationem et benedicet fideles. Et post hoc exeunte episcopo de intro cancellos omnes ad 
manum ci accedunt, et ille eos uno et uno benedicet exiens iam ac sic fit missa iam luce."’ Geyer, op. cét., p. 71. 


16 **Hora autem decima, quod appelant hic licinicon, nam nos dicimus lucernare, similiter se omnis multitudo 
colliget ad Anastasim, incenduntur omnes candelae et cerei et fit lumen infinitum. Lumen autem de foris non 
affertur, sed de spelunca interiori cicitur, ubi noctu ac die semper lucerna lucet, id est de intro cancellos, dicuntur 
etiam psalmi lucernares, sed et antiphonae diutius. Ecce et commonetur episcopus et descendet et sedet susum 
nec non etiam et presbyteri sedent locis suis, dicuntur ymni vel antiphonae. Et at ubi perdicti fuerint iuxta consue- 
tudinem, levat se episcopus et stat ante cancellum, id est ante speluncam, et unus ex diaconibus facit commemo- 
rationem singulorum, sicut solet esse consuetudo."’ Geyer, op. cit., p. 72. 


7 **Mox autem primus pullus cantaverit, statim descendet episcopus et intrat intro speluncam ad Anastasim, aperi- 
untur hostia omnia et intrat omnis multitudo ad Anastasim, ubi iam luminaria infinita lucent, et quemadmodum 
ingressus fuerit populus, dicet psalmum quicumque de presbyteris et respondent omnes, post hoc fit oratio. Item 
dicit psalmum quicumque de diaconibus, similiter fit oratio, dicitur et tertius psalmus a quocumque clerico, fit 
ct tertio oratio et commemoratio omnium. Dictis ergo his tribus psalmis et factis orationibus tribus ecce etiam 
thymiataria inferuntur intro spelunca Anastasis, ut tota basilica Anastasis repleatur odoribus. Et tunc ibi stat 
episcopus intro cancellos, prendet evangelium et accedet ad hostium et leget resurrectionem Domini episcopus 
y 90 Guod cum coeperit legi, tantus rugitus et mugitus fit omnium hominum et tantae lacrimac, ut quamuis 
urissimus possit moueri in lacrimis Dominum pro nobis tanta sustinuisse. Lecto ergo evangelio exit episcopus 
et ducitur cum ymnis ad Crucem et omnis seulen cum illo."’ Geyer, op. cét., pp. 73-74. 
18 “‘Qui autem ornatus sit illa die ecclesiae vel Anastasis aut Crucis aut in Bethleem, superfluum fuit scribi. Ubi 
extra aurum et gemmas aut sirico nichil aliud vides. . . ."’ Geyer, op. cét., p. 76. 
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19 “‘Osculantes proni in terram ingressi sumus in sanctam Civitatem, in qua adorantes monumentum Domini. Qula 
monumento de petra est naturale excisus et potus ex ipsa petra excisus, ubi corpus domini Iesu Christi positum 
fuit, lucerna aerea, quae in tempore ad caput ipsius —_— fait, ibidem ardet die noctuque, ex qua benedictionem 
tulimus, et reconposuimus ca. “ quo monumento de foris terra mittitur et ingredientes exinde benedictionem 
tollent. Lapis, unde clausus monumento, ante os monumenti est, color vero de petra; qui excisus est de petra 
Golgotha. Nam ipsa petra ornata ex auro et gemmis, nam petra monumenti velut molaris est. Ornamenta infinita: 
in virgis ferreis pendentes brachialia, dextroceria, murenas, anuli, capitulares, cingella girata, balteos, coronas 
imperatorum ex auro vel gemmis et ornamenta de imperatricis."’ Geyer, op. cit., p. 171. 


20 Op. cét., p. 160. 
*1 Celi, op. cét., p. 35, fig. 12, in which the bust is transferred to the center of the cross; Garucci, Storia della arte 
cristiana, Prato, 1872, Vol. VI, plate 435, no. 1, in which the nimbus of Christ encloses the bust as 4 medallion. 


22 Liber Ponsificalis, 1, 330 ff. 

#3 *‘Et deinde in Golgotha intrans. Et est ibi altarius grandis et est ibi mons Calvariae ubi crucifixus Dominus fuit. 
In circuitu montis sunt cancellae de argento. Et ibi est esca, ubi fuit persuscitatus, per quem fuit crux Christi 
declarata. Et ipsa crux est de auro et gemmas ornata et celum desuper aureum et de foras habet cancellum. Ibi ese 
ille missurius, ubi portatus fuit caput Iohannis Baptistae ante Herodem regem. Et ibi est cornus ille, unde unctus 
est David. Et ibi plasmatus est Adam."’ This is the version of the Codex Sangallensis, quoted by Heisenberg, Grabes- 
kirche und Asostdhinile, Leipzig, 1908, Vol. I, p. 114, not the version of the Codex Ambrosianus, used by Geyer, 


op. cét., pp. 153 ff. 

* ‘* Ante Crucem autem at ubi ventum fuerit, iam lux quasi clara incipit esse. Ibi denuo legitur ille locus de evangelio, 
ubi adducitur Dominus ad Pilatum, et omnia quaecumque scripta sunt Pilatum ad Dominum dixisse aut ad Iudeos 
totum legitur. Postmodum autem alloquitur episcopus populum confortans cos, quoniam et tota nocte laboravint 
et adhuc laboraturi sint ipsa die, ut non lassentur, sed habeant spem in Deo, qui cis pro co labore maiorem mercedem 
redditurus sit. Et sic confortans eos, ut potest ipse, alloquens dicit cis: Ite interim nunc unusquisque ad domum- 
cellas vestras, sedete vobis et modico, et ad horam prope secundam dici omnes parati estote hic, ut de ca hora 
usque ad sexta sanctum lignum crucis possitis videre ad salutem sibi unusquisque nostrum credens profuturum; de 
hora enim sexta denuo necesse habemus hic omnes convenire in isto loco, id est ante Crucem, ut lectionibus et or- 
ationibus usque ad noctem operam demus. 

**Post hoc ergo missa facta de Cruce, id est antequam sol procedat, statim unusquisque animosi vadent in Syon 
orare ad columnam illam, ad quam flagellatus est Dominus. “ reversi sedent modice in domibus suis et statim 
toti parati sunt. Et sic ponitur cathedra episcopo in Golgotha post Crucem, quae stat nunc, residet episcopus in 
cathedra, ponitur ante cum mensa sublinteata, stant in giro mensa diacones et affertur loculus argenteus deauratus, 
in quo est lignum sanctum crucis, aperitur et profertur, ponitur in mensa tam lignum crucis quam titulus. Cum 
ergo positum fuerit in mensa, episcopus sedens Feces suis summitates de ligno sancto premet, diacones autem, 
qui in giro stant, custodent. Hoc autem propterea sic custoditur, quia consuetudo est, ut unus et unus omnis populus 
veniens, tam fideles quam cathecumini, acclinantes se ad mensam osculentur sanctum lignum et pertranseant. Et 
quoniam nescio quando dicitur quidam fixisse morsum et furasse de sancto ligno, ideo nunc a diaconibus, qui in 
giro stant, sic custoditur, ne que veniens audeat denuo sic facere. Ac sic ergo omnis populus transit unus et unus toti 
acclinantes se, primum de fronte, sic de oculis tangentes crucem et titulum, et sic osculantes crucem pertranseunt, 
manum autem nemo mittit ad tangendum. . . . At ubi autem sexta hora se fecerit, sic itur ante Crucem, sive pluvia 
sive aestus sit, quia ipse locus subdivanus est, id est quasi atrium valde grande et pulchrum satis, quod est inter 
Cruce et Anastase. Ibi ergo omnis populus se colliget, ita ut nec aperiri possit. Episcopo autem cathedra ponitur 
ante Cruce et de sexta usque ad nona aliud nichil fit, nisi leguntur lectiones........ Et sic per illas tres horas 
docetur populus omnis nichil factum esse, quod non prius dictum sit, et nichil dictum esse, quod non totum com- 
= sit. Semper autem interponuntur orationes, quae orationes et ipsae aptae dici sunt. Ad singulas autem 

ectiones et orationes tantus affectus et gemitus totius populi est, ut mirum sit; nam nullus est neque maior neque 
minor, qui non illa die illis tribus horis tantum ploret, quantum nec aestimari potest, Dominum pro nobis ea passum 


fuisse.’’ Geyer, op. cét., pp. 87-89. 


% “*Procedente sancta cruce ad adorandum de cubiculo suo et veniens in atrio, ubi adoratur, eadem hora stella 
apparet in coelo et venit super locum, ubi crux resedit, et dum adoratur crux, stat super ea et offertur oleum ad 
benedicendum, ampullas medias. Hora, qua tetigerit lignum crucis orum ampullae mediae, mox ebullescit oleum 
foris, et si non clauditur citius, totum redundat foris. Revertente cruce in loco suo revertitur et stella; post reclausa 


cruce ultra non apparebit stella."’ Geyer, op. cét., pp. 172-173. 


% For a full discussion of this mosaic, see Heisenberg, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 141 ff. Professor Conant interprets the 
mosaic as the view from in front of the Anastasis; i.c., as seen in the apse, the view places the Anastasis behind 


the spectator. 

7 Celi, op. cét., pp. 53 ff. 

% Psalm 132. 

% **The Letter of Paula and Eustochium to Marcella, about the Holy Places,’ p. i3, translated by Aubrey Stewart, 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, Vol. 1, London, 1896. 


© Ibid, pp. 10 ff. 
The author wishes to thank Prof. C. R. Morey, of Princeton, for his kindness in reading the ms. and for 


several helpful suggestions. 
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BARTOLOMEO VENETO 
ET LES PORTRAITS DE LUCREZIA BORGIA 


- 
By ANDRE De Hevesy 


ENISE, autrefois, était le carrefour des peuples, l’entrepdt des 

richesses, le centre des affaires et des plaisirs. Une foule cos- 

mopolite animait ses rues. Mais dans les fiers palais en marbre 
d’Istrie, des patriciens avisés veillaient a la puissance de la République. 
Et dans les quartiers laborieux, un admirable artisanat s’appliquait a 
maintenir le gout et l’opulence de la cité. 

La Terra Ferma, les possessions vénitiennes situées entre les Alpes et 
l’Adriatique, fournissaient a la ville les vivres et les hommes. Ce fut 
sans doute sur une barque chargée de fruits et de fleurs que Giorgione 
de Castelfranco fit sa premiére entrée a Venise. Un quart de siécle aprés, 
un autre apprenti-peintre suivait le méme voie. I s’appelait Bartelomée, 
venait de Crémone et allait frapper a la porte des Bellini. 

Au Musée Correr, 2 Venise, une Vierge provenant du palais Dona 
Dalle Rose (Fig. 1)’ porte la signature: 

1503.9/apr./Bartolamie mezo V en/izian e mezo Cremonese. 

(Bartolomeo, mi Vénitien et mi Crémonais.) 

La date, la naive inscription et la gaucherie de l’exécution indiquent 
une oeuvre de début. La Mére, habillée de vétements a draperies 
anguleuses, la téte enveloppée d’un fichu d’un blanc laiteux, caresse le 
pied de l’Enfant. Dans le fond on découvre l’église de Saint-Antoine a 
Padoue, a droite, un chatéau aux tours crénelées; de blancs nuages, 
blancs comme la coiffe de la Vierge, flottent au milieu du ciel pur. Ce 
genre de nuage, particulier a Giovanni Bellini (Fig. 2), se retrouve chez 
tous ses éléves. 

Des Vierges de Bartolomeo, exécutées dans la méme maniére, figurent 
a Bellune, a Nimes, a l’Académie, au Palais Ducal et au Ca d’Ore a 
Venise, dans l’ancienne collection Crespi, enfin a l’Accademia Carrara, 
a Bergame. Ce panneau est signé: 1506/Bartelemeus/V enetus facie/bat. 

Voici donc notre Crémonais entiérement Vénitien. Ses tableaux de 
cette période ne dépassent guére le niveau des éléves moyens de Jean 
Bellin. C’est a lui que le jeune Crémonais doit sa maniére, ses types, ses 


paysages. 
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Peut-étre que Bartolomeo Veneto serait resté modeste peintre de 
Madones jusqu’a la fin de ses jours, sans un déplacement qui allait avoir 
des effets décisifs sur sa carriére: un voyage dans une capitale d’élégances 
—Ferrare. 

Princes guerriers et somptueux, les d’Este surent donner 4 la petite 
ville de Ferrare un lustre inoubliable. Que l’on s’imagine Borso, le 
premier duc, vétu de brocart d’or, sortant du palais Sehifanoja a la téte 
de quatre cents cavaliers; Hercule, en mantelet cramoisi, se dressant sur 
ses étriers, entouré de quatre-vingts veneurs. A cété de ces altiéres 
silhouettes, on voit passer de gracieuses ombres féminines, la femme 
d’Hercule, Eléonore d’Aragon, et les filles Béatrice, mariée 4 Ludovic le 
More; Isabelle épouse de Francois Gonsague. Elles vivent dans des 
palais ot les parois sont recouvertes de scénes d’amour, ow le luxe 
extérieur correspond a un besoin d’affiinement intérieur. 

A Ferrare tout le monde se délecte aux romans de La Table Ronde. 
Tristan et Lancelot sont des personnages familiers a ces belles dames et 
a ces magnifiques seigneurs. Les trouvéres de Provence sont accueillis a 
bras ouverts. On les gratifie de manteaux écarlats. Ils riment en honneur 
des princesses. Les princes eux-mémes manient le luth et font venir 
pour leur chapelle des chanteurs des Flandres ou de France. La biblio- 
théque regorge de manuscrits somptueusement enluminés. Ferrare 
apparait comme la plus lettrée des cours d’Italie. 

En 1501, le prince Alphonse épousait Lucréce Borgia, fille 
d’Alexandre VI et d’une Romaine, Vannozza de Cataneis. Lucréce vit 
le jour a Rome, en 1480. Dés sa douziéme année, et bien qu’ encore au 
couvent, elle avait été fiancée a un jouvenceau du Royaume de Valence, 
don Chérubin de Contelles, puis a un autre hidalgo, don Casparo 
d’Aversa. Mais en 1492, le cardinal Borgia obtenait la tiare. II s*empressa 
de rompre le contrat et de marier donna Lucrecia, agée de quinze ans, a 
Jean Sforza, seigneur de Pesaro; a dix-sept ans, la jeune femme obtenait 
un certificat de virginité et l’annulation de son mariage avec Jean 
Sforza. L’année suivante, elle accouchait d’un fils naturel, ce mystérieux 
“Infant Romain’ que les uns attribuaient a Alexandre, d’autres a César, 
d’autres encore a des favoris de passage. 

A dix-huit ans, la volonté paternelle l’unissait au prince de Biscegli, 
batard d’Alphonse d’Aragon. Le quinze juillet 1500, le poignard des 
assassins masqués aux gages de son frére César, la débarrassait de ce 
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Fig. 3. BARTOLOMEO VENETO, The Circumeision 
Paris, Louv 
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Fig. 5. THE MASTER OF NARCISSUS, Narcissus 
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gracieux mari de dix-neuf ans qui génait les ambitions politiques des 
Borgia. Elle ne se formalisa nullement de la brusquerie du procédé. 
Quelque temps aprés, le Cardinal d’Amboise négociait son mariage 
avec l’héritier des d’Este alliés de la France. 

Lucréce n’avait cependant rien d’une Messaline. La fillette enivrée de 
sa puissance menait une vie conforme aux moeurs de son entourage, se 
pliant a la mode de la luxure et du meurtre. Il lui semblait naturel que 
son pére et son frére enlevassent aux miséres de ce monde cardinaux 
opulents et princes riches de fiefs, pour s’°emparer de leurs trésors. En 
souriant, elle enjambait les cadavres et s’endormait, sans cauchemars, 
dans la maison jonchée de morts. 

Elle appartenait a ce genre de femmes qui s’inclinent sans réticence 
devant les modes du jour. Aujourd’hui, ce seraient l’art négre, le cock- 
tail et le bak-gamon. De son temps, c’était le poignard et le poison. 

Victor-Hugo en a fait un monstre. Elle n’était qu’une poupée, vétue 
de belles robes entachées de sang. 

Elevée parmi des éretomanes, sous le signe du taureau de leurs armes, 
la jeune personne n’était que trop vite arrivée au supréme degré d’une 
placide impudeur. 

A lavilissement moral, il convient d’ajouter la tare physique, con- 
séquence de l’épilepsie paternelle. En outre il faut croire que sa facilité 
amoureuse valut a la jeune femme de bonne heure le mal que les Italiens 
se plaisaient a appeler “le mal francais” et qu’en France on désignait du 
terme “le mal napolitain.” Ainsi, méme sur ce terrain, elle se conformait 
a l’esprit de famille, puisque César portait avec désinvolture les stig- 
mates de la contagion. 

A vingt deux ans, Lucréce avait parcouru un cycle bien rempli: 
deux maris, des amants de toute couleur, d’immenses richesses, un 
pouvoir éphémére, mais trés étendu, a Rome. II ne lui manquait qu’une 
couronne. 

Souvent elle allait prier a Sainte-Marie-du-Peuple, le calme sanctuaire 
élevé sur l’emplacement de la tombe de Néron. Ses voeux furent exaucés, 
ses ambitions satisfaites: elle allait trouver a Ferrare une couronne et un 
port. 

Son pére méditait d’attaquer Ferrare et de déposséder les d’Este en 
faveur de César Borgia. Pourtant Alexandre se rendit compte que cette 
puissante maison féodale lui opposerait une résistance acharnée. 
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Réflexion faite, au lieu d’expédier contre Ferrare une armée de metce- 
naires, le diplomate consommé préféra d’y envoyer Lucréce couronnée 
de myrtes. Le deux février 1502, le jour de la Chandeleur, la fille d’Alex- 
andre faisait son entrée solennelle dans la capitale des d’Este. 

Les Ferrarais étaient loin de se réjouir du mariage de leur jeune duc 
avec Lucréce. “Les portes du chateau s’ouvrirent devant elle a contre- 
coeur” écrit M. Giulio Beronti, le savant historien des d’Este.’ Pourtant 
n’était-elle pas la femme du maitre? A Ferrare, comme dans toutes les 
cours, il fallait flatter pour vivre. Le choeur des écrivains se mit donc a 
agiter l’encensoir. 

L’un des plus empressés parmi ses panégyristes a gages, Nicolas- 
Marius Panicatus, poéte attaché a la cour de Ferrare, ne mettait-il pas la 
beauté de Lucréce au-dessus de celle d’Héléne, parce que la premiére— 
s’avisait d’écrire Nicolas-Marius—joignait 4 ses charmes une incom- 
parable chasteté... 

D’ailleurs, il faut reconnaitre que la nouvelle duchesse, douée de 
l’admirable don d’assimilation des femmes, s’adapta tout de suite a son 
milieu. Tristan et Lancelot remplacérent Messieurs les sicaires. La 
duchesse mit tout en oeuvre pour vaincre les réticences et pour gagner 
les coeurs de ses sujets. La publicité prenait d’autres formes que de nos 
jours, mais n’avait pas moins d’importance. Les Borgia étaient passés 
maitresen cette matiére. Poétes et épistoliers faisaient l’opinion publique. 
On les rétribuait en or ou en places. Lucréce paya de sa personne. Elle 
prit pour amant un poéte: Pietro Bombo. En dehors du brillant human- 
iste, on ne lui connut qu’une liaison passagére avec son beau-frére de 
Mantoue, Francois Gonzague. 

Cette femme d’une si vaste expérience gardait un visage enfantin. Le 
marquis de Cotrane, dans une lettre a Francois Gonzague, la désigne du 
terme “dolce ciera”—douce comme la cire. 

Elle eut de nombreuses maternités: quatre avortements et cing 
enfants dont un mort-né. Les derniéres années de sa vie, elle portait le 
cilice. Lucréce Borgia mourut en couches, le 24 juin 1519, a l’age de 
trente neuf ans.’ 

Parmi les femmes deélicates et les fins lettrés de sa nouvelle patrie, la 
belle princesse devait faire l’effet d’une somptueuse parvenue. Elle 
s’efforce de combler les lacunes de son instruction. L’inventaire de ses 
livres, de 1503, contient, en dehors d’ouvrages de piété, un Dante, un 
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Pétrarque et un chansonnier espagnol, tous revétus de riches reliures.* 
La grande dame, d’instruction rudimentaire, n’avait de compétence 
qu’en matiére de parures et de faste, mais elle était assez habile pour 
s’associer aux aspirations intellectuelles de son entourage. 

A Ferrare, la bibliothéque qualifiait une maison, comme ailleurs 
l’argenterie.° Les dames, éprises de chansons de geste, protectrices des 
chante-histoires, voulaient de belles histoires peintes dans leurs palais. 
La duchesse douairiére, Eléonore d’Aragon, ne se bornait pas a recher- 
cher les oeuvres de Mantegna et de Bellini: on découvre dans ses inven- 
taires des peintures “ala tedescha”—a l’allemande—ou “ala fiamenga” 
—a la flamande.” Elle achéte en 1492 un tableau d’autel 4 Zoane Martin 
de Fiandra.° 

Son fils, Alphonse d’Este, haut de taille, le pale visage encadré d’une 
barbe de jais, ne se contentait pas du patronage des arts et des métiers: 
il cultivait personnellement la céramique et se plaisait 4 fondre des 
canons. Leurs noms seuls épouvantaient l’ennemi: ils s’appellaient 
Le Grand diable ou Le Tremblement de Terre. 

Dés son avénement, en 1506, le nouveau souverain commengait a 
reconstruire son palais. Parmi l’équipe chargée de sa décoration, on 
trouve Raphaél d’Urbin et Giovanni Bellini. 

L’illustre vieillard passait par une singuli¢re métamorphose. Efferves- 
cence tardive d’une imagination sénile ou condescendance au gout de la 
cour de Ferrare, toujours est-il que vers la fin de sa vie, le peintre des 
Madones s’adonnait aux sujets libres. 

Dans le chateau de Ferrare, le cabinet d’étude du duc, revétu de reliefs 
en marbre par Antonio Lombardi, fut décoré de scénes bachiques. En 
1514, Bellini remplit le premier panneau. Le sujet de sa peinture était 
tiré des Imagines de Philostrate: le festin des dieux.’ Le maitre octo- 
génaire ne put terminer cette bacchanale peuplée de captivantes demi- 
nudités; le pinceau du Titien allait leur donner la derniére touche. 

On voit que Giovanni Bellini jouissait d’une haute estime a Ferrare. 
Il faut croire que le patriarche des artistes vénitiens attira l’attention de 
ses mécénes, le duc Alphonse et la duchesse Lucréce, sur son éléve 
Bartolomeo. 

Le jeune Crémonais figure dans les régistres de la chambre ducale en 
1505, 1506 et 1507. Il dessine des travestis de carnaval pour le duc, dore 
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les corniches de la chambre de la duchesse, et exécute pour elle une 
Vierge entourée de Saints.® 

En 1508, il fait acte d’expert: Gabriele Bonaccioli avait peint dans la 
Cathédrale de Ferrare l’Agneau mystique pour le compte du Chapitre 
métropolitain. Trois peintres furent chargés de l’estimation de ce travail, 
parmi eux Bartholomeo da Venezia.’ 

On connait une oeuvre signée de Bartolomeo de l’époque ou il vivait a 
Ferrare, un sujet trés populaire parmi les Vénitiens: la Circoncision. 
Déja Jacopo Bellini l’avait exécutée; il obtint un vif succés et inspira de 
nombreux imitateurs,” parmi lesquels son propre fils, Giovanni, dont 
le tableau est a la National Gallery (Fig. 4). 

La Circoncision, signée Bartholomaos de Venetia, 1506, (Fig. 3)—don du 
colonel Michaél Friedsam au Louvre—montre Bartolomeo fidéle 
disciple de Giovanni. La composition des deux tableaux est analogue. 
Toutefois le vieux maitre se contente d’un fond uni, tandis que l’éléve 
laisse apparaitre un coin de paysage. Avec cela, les personnages sont 
plus nombreux chez ce dernier, il recherche les types curieux et les 
tissus singuliers. Cet amateur d’étoffes rares les rend avec un soin 
magistral. 

Méme a Ferrare, il reste Vénitien. Il ne prend rien a ses confréres 
attachés au service des d’Este, a cette école de Ferrare qui se distingue 
par la concision de la forme et par la concentration de l’émotion. II reste 
réfractaire a l’influence de I’élégant Benvenuto Tisi, dit “il Garofalo,” 
le Maitre a l’oeillet, qui pourtant travaille aux décorations des apparte- 
ments de Lucréce en 1506, en méme temps que Bartolomeo. 

Nous avons connu Bartolomeo Veneto comme un éléve moyen de 
Bellini, qui besogna a Venise, a Ferrare,a Milan. Et voila que nous allons 
le retrouver en portraitiste de marque. Comment s’opéra ce change- 
ment? Quel fut le milieu qui favorisa ce procédé de lente cristallisation? 
Retourna-t-il a Ferrare? Se fixa-t-il a Milan? Ou bien s’adonna-t-il 
a la vie errante, allant de ville en ville, de chateau en chateau en quéte 
de commandes? Sur tous ces points on est voué aux hypothéses. 
Pourtant l’évolution de son art parait moins étrange dés qu’un examen 
attentif compare ses oeuvres de maturité avec celles des deux grandes 
figures qui dominent son temps: Jean Bellin et Durer. 

L’opulence augmente, les moeurs s’affranchissent au début du 
seiziéme siécle en Italie. Les peintres recherchent de plus en plus les 
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sujets voluptueux. Jean Bellin, octogénaire, donne l’exemple. Il y a dans 
la Galerie de Vienne un charmant petit panneau représentant une 
Vénitienne 4 sa toilette. (Fig. 6) Assise gaillardement sur son banc, 
prés de la fenétre grande ouverte, comme si elle recherchait les regards 
indiscrets, la jeune femme achéve sa coiffure, une petite glace ronde 
dans la main. Une serviette rose, jetée négligemment sur ses cuisses, 
accentue plutdt qu’elle ne cache sa charmante nudité. Autrefois ce 
tableau était catalogué sous le nom de Bissolo. Un nettoyage récent mit 
au jour la signature authentique: Joannes Belinus Faciebat MDXV 

I] n’est pas surprenant qu’a l’instar de son maitre, l’éléve aussi se soit 
attaqué a un sujet galant. Mais le vieux Vénitien était naturellement 
voluptueux. La sensualité de Bartolomeo parait d’une essence plus 
artificielle. Aussi, ce ne sera pas une femme nue, se bichonnant devant 
sa fenétre ouverte, qui jaillira de son imagination. II créera un étre 
compliqué, d’une lubricité savante et intentionnelle. 


Bartolomeo connut surement des oeuvres de Durer, sinon des 
originaux, du moins des copies ou des dessins. En 1506, le maitre de 
Nuremberg se rendait 4 Venise. Son arrivée fit sensation parmi ses 
confréres Italiens, Bartolomeo vit sans doute quelques portraits que 
Durer exécuta a cette époque: le jeune homme de Hampton Court, la 
Vénitienne de Vienne (Fig. 7) ou la fillette du musée de Berlin. 


Ce ne sont pas seulement les grandes personnalités qui inspirent 
leurs contemporains. Parfois, le hasard rapproche un peintre célébre de 
quelque artiste secondaire. Ce fut sans doute le cas pour Bartolomeo. 
Léonardetses meilleurs disciples fleurissaient dans la capitale lombarde. 
Pourtant on peut relever dans l’oeuvre de Bartolomeo l’empreinte d’un 
peintre secondaire de la troupe des léonardisants, le maitre du Narcisse. 


Ce peintre que l’on confond souvent avec Boltrafho, débuta sans 
doute comme enlumineur. On lui doit le délicat Narcisse (Fig. 5) de la 
National Gallery, tableau célébre de son temps, a juger d’un second 
exemplaire aujourd’hui au Musée des Offices et d’une ancienne copie 
appartenant au Général Ellis." Cet artiste raffiné et subtil était de trempe 
a plaire a Bartolomeo. 

Pour comprendre sa formation, il suffit d’avoir présent a l’esprit les 
derniers panneaux de Jean Bellin, certains portraits de Diirer, et quel- 
ques ouvrages de l’auteur du Narcisse, au moment d’examiner une des 
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oeuvres les plus curieuses de Veneto, la “Courtisane” de Francfort 
(Fig. 8). 

C’est un petit tableau sur fond noir,” représentant une adolescente 
enturbannée de blanc, couronnée de feuilles de chéne, une voilette 
bleue sur le front ceint de la ferronniére. Elle tient dans sa main droite 
un bouquet composé de cing fleurs champétres. Frisés en tire-bouchon, 
ses cheveux descendent jusqu’aux épaules. Les contemporains désig- 
naient cette coiffure du nom de disse, serpents. Elle était répandue en 
Italie aussi bien qu’en France. Ronsard ne chantait-il pas l’or des cheveux 
“annelés et tressés”? Cette coiffure donnait a Huysmans l’illusion d’une 
cotte d’arme qui se démaille. L’écrivain éprouvait en face de la “Circé”’ 
de Francfort, au petit sein menu et dur, la voluptueuse terreur d’un 
Saint-Antoine laique.” 

Sommes-nous la en face d’un personnage de fantaisie, une “cosa 
galante,” comme on disait alors, ou bien d’un portrait? Il semble que la 
jeune enjdleuse sort de imagination du peintre, mais que celui-ci se soit 
inspiré de Lucréce Borgia. 

A ses débuts Lucréce était une adolescente au visage enfantin, au 
teint mat de brune: on eut dit une belle fille de Fativa, bourgade maure 
de la province de Valence, berceau des Borgia. Un médaillon anonyme 
l’a représentée téte nue, cheveux flottants (Fig. 9). Au revers, on apercoit 
un amour, attaché a un laurier. Son carquois brisé est suspendu a l’arbre, 
un papier 4 musique, un violon avec son archet et des pipeaux se 
balancent sur une autre branche. 

L’inscription du cartel est fort mystérieuse: 


fpr ff 


La médaille porte la légende: 


Lucretia Borgia Esten 
Virtuti Ac Formae Pudicitia Praectosissimum 


(Lucréce Borgia d’Este, parfaite par la pudeur de l’ame et du corps) 
La blondeur des cheveux de Lucréce était-elle d’une essence plus 
authentique que sa pudeur, vantée par le médailleur? Ceci reste le secret 
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du coiffeur des Borgia. Si cependant la postérité crut Lucréce d’un blond 
doré, elle le dat en premier lieu au peintre Pinturicchio. 

Des son avénement en 1492, Alexandre commande 4 cet artiste la 
décoration de six salles du Vatican qui portent depuis le nom “‘d’apparte- 
ment Borgia.” Le travail fut achevé en 1495. Au centre de la fresque 
représentant la Dispute de Sainte-Catherine, on apercoit une délicieuse 
adolescente, les cheveux ouverts tombant en boucles sur les épaules, le 
front étoilé d’une minuscule croix en perles (Fig. 11). La tradition en 
fit le portrait de Lucréce. 

Or, en réalité, quand le peintre commenga a brosser ses fresques, la 
brune Romaine n’avait que douze ans. A peine en atteignait-elle quinze 
lorsque Pinturicchio terminait les fresques de l’appartement Borgia. 
Etait-ce l’adolescente, représentée plus formée que son Age, qui lui 
servit de modéle pour la figure de Sainte-Catherine, exquise sous sa 
claire chevelure? Ou bien, au contraire—et ceci parait plus vraisamblable 
—la blonde et séduisante Sainte-Catherine du peintre renommé fut-elle 
le type d’aprés lequel la fille d’Alexandre transforma sa beauté? 

De tout temps les artistes capillaires changeaient avec facilité une 
brune en blonde. Lucréce qui passait pour l’une des plus belles femmes 
de son temps, se montra toujours fort vaine de sa toison dorée:—peut- 
étre en raison de la peine qu’elle avait eue a l’obtenir. Méme au cours de 
son voyage nuptial de Rome a Ferrare, elle s’arréte cing fois pour se 
laver la téte et pour la sécher au feu du ciel. Au dire de Lorenzo Pucci, 
l’ambassadeur de Florence, elle protégeait cette coiffure, fruit de tant 
de soins, par un filet léger comme la fumée.” 

Sur le portrait en buste (Fig. 10) provenant de la collection de Paul 
Jove,” ses cheveux sont emprisonnés dans une résille ponctuée de perles. 
Le cadre est muni de inscription: Lucrezia Borgia Alex VI Pont. 
Filia Alfonse Ferrar. Ducis Uxor.. 

Autant que la photographie permet d’en juger, c’est une copie 
ancienne de l’original perdu, évidemment oeuvre de Bartolomeo Veneto. 
Une série d’autres copies témoignent de la vogue de tableau.” 

Le petit panneau de la collection de Paul Jove montre une Lucréce 
légérement empatée, la méme que |’on retrouve au musée de Dresde en 
Salomé (Fig. 12). Dressée devant un rideau cramoisi, dans une ample 
robe vert sombre, aux manches rouges, elle exhibe, placide, la téte du 
martyr. La fille d’Hérodiade a le front ceint de la ferronniére; ses boucles 
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semblent sortir de la main du méme orfévre qui cisela le collier d’or 
frdlant presque l’auréole du Saint. 

Dans une savante étude, M. Georges Swarzenski, ancien directeur du 
musée de Francfort, a prouvé par de nombreux documents ico- 
nogtaphiques que ce fut bien Lucréce qui servit de modéle pour le 
tableau de Dresde.” Cependant était-ce Lucréce de son vivant, ou bien 
apres sa mort? 

A cette époque, il était d’usage de demander aux peintres de ressusciter 
par leur art les défunts célébres. En 1524, Alphonse d’Este ne chargeait- 
il pas Dosso Dossi de peindre le portrait de son pére, Hercule I**, mort 
en 1502? Mainte efligie, exécutée longtemps aprés la disparition du 
modéle, doit ainsi sa naissance a la piété familiale ou a la curiosité 
historique. 

Paul Jove commenga de bonne heure a former sa collection, bien que 
la galerie iconographique de Come ne fut installée qu’en 1536. Tout ce 
qui était Borgia exigeait la flatterie par la plume et par le pinceau. 
L’efligie de Come, la Salomé de Dresde, représentent une femme sur le 
retour. Nil’un nil’autre n’étaient de nature a complaire a la duchesse si 
vaine de son charme. 

Il faut donc croire que Bartolomeo Veneto pour l’evéque de Come 
exécuta le portrait de Lucréce Borgia a l’heure ou le témoin apathique de 
tant de crimes n’était plus qu’un fantome sans tombe.” Elle lui servit en 
quelque sorte de modéle posthume pour la Sa/omé de Dresde. Mais la 
troublante fillette du Musée de Francfort? 

Lorsque Bartolomeo vint a Ferrare en 1505, la duchesse était 4 son 
vingt- cinquicme printemps, age ou une femme séduisante ne craint 
pas d’étre peinte sur le vif. Elle n’avait pas renoncé a l’amour, pourtant 
quel curieux changement des nuances! Aprés le libertinage public, les 
grossi¢res débauches de sa jeunesse, la voila dans une cour de bel esprit 
et de bon ton, ot son mari la surveille jalousement, ot les poétes la 
comblent de madrigaux langoureux et lui enseignent les rafhnements de 
la pensée fleurie du désir. Sur letard, elle découvre la sensualité cérébrale. 
Le danger l’induit au secret. Pourtant la fille de Borgia trouve un charme 
singulier dans le mystére et dans la parade lyrique dont elle entoure 
l’intrigue avec ses amants successifs: Pietro Bembo et Francesco Gon- 
zaga. Elle fait don d’un bracelet d’or ciselé en forme de serpent ainsi que 
d’une méche de cheveux au chevalier vénitien. Celui-ci feint d’adresser 
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ses lettres enflammées a une demoiselle d’honneur de Lucréce. Elle 
méme signe ses réponses des initales F.F. 

Le manége recommence avecson beau-frére de Mantoue. La duchesse 
lui adresse des déclarations signées par ses femmes. Bientdt, c’est le 
pocte Strozzi qui lui sert de truchement et entretient Francesco de 
l’amour de “Barbara.” 

Quand on évoque la figure de Francois Gonzague, le dernier amant 
de Lucréce, tel que Mantegna I|’a peint dans un fameux tableau du 
Louvre, on sourit en imaginant le guerrier lippu, a la tignasse d’Africain, 
en train de décacheter un billet doux d’un platonisme éthéré. Pourtant 
l’aventure finit d’une maniére qui n’avait rien de platonique. 

Une nuit de juin 1508, on trouva Hercule Strozzi poignardé devant 
le portail de l’église San Francesco. Qui dirigea la main des sicaires? 
Le duc? Ou Lucréce elle-méme? Toujours est-il que Strozzi mourait 
victime de sa complaisance. 

Mais avant la fin tragique de ses amours aux décors de roman de 
chevalerie, a2 c6té des missives amoureuses, des tresses blondes, des 
bracelets ciselés, n’a-t-elle pas pensé a envoyer a l’un de ses amants un 
portrait? Non une efhgie fidéle et compromettante, mais une “cosa 
galante”’: mi elle-méme en fillette précoce et perverse, selon l’expression 
de Ronsard: “Un coeur ja mur en un sein verdelet”—mi courtisane 
d’une demi nudité provocante? Rien de plus naturel que la duchesse ait 
chargé de ce travail l’un de ses familiers, le peintre qui avait décoré ses 
appartements. Si cette supposition est conforme 4 la réalité, il convient 
de reconnaitre que le bon artisan ignorant l’Attique et Rome mit plus 
de poésie dans son petit tableau que l’infortuné Strozzi et ses émules 
dans tout le flot de leurs rimes savantes. 
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17 Bartolomeo Veneto und Lucrezia Borgia, Stadel-Jahrbuch, Frankfurt, a/n, 1922. 

18 Mendelsohn, Das Werk der Dossi, Miinchen, 1914, 12; A. Venturi, La Galleria Estense, Modena, 1882, doc.X XXIII. 
19 On cherche en vain la pierre tombale de Lucréce dans la sépulture des Este, le caveau de San Francesco a Ferrare. 
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SALOMON VAN RUYSDAELS PAINTINGS 
IN AMERICA 


By WOLFGANG STECHOW 


[eee number of paintings by Salomon van Ruysdael in this 
c 


ountry is not large; so far as I am able to judge it may be put at 
about twenty.’ But some of these pictures are of outstanding 
beauty and importance, and the whole series provides a rather compre- 
hensive survey of the art and artistic development of a painter who 
was one of the main representatives of Dutch landscape painting in the 
seventeenth century. 

Salomon van Ruysdael, with Jan van Goyen, belongs among the 
leaders of the first generation of Dutch landscape painters. Landscape 
painting had been established as a more or less independent branch of 
Netherlandish art back in the sixteenth century. Ever since the time that 
Joachim Patenir had ventured to replace the interest in religious stories 
as connected with landscape rendering by the interest in landscape 
rendering for its own sake this trend had developed toward the com- 
plete independence of landscape proper. Old Pieter Bruegel had con- 
tributed a great deal towards this goal; Gillis Coninxloo, a Flemish 
émigré, had transplanted the new conception to Amsterdam around 
1600; additional support was supplied by the contemporary achieve- 
ments of landscape painting in Rome, particularly by the works of the 
“German Roman”, Adam Elsheimer. The eyes of Dutch painters were 
then opened to the beauty of their own country and they endeavored to 
represent it in pictures which in directness and sincerity excelled every- 
thing ventured before in this field. Such deficiencies as were likely to 
be present at an early stage of this development were soon conquered: 
attempts to show too many things at the same time were abandoned, 
horizons were lowered, local colors were subdued by atmosphere, 
figures merged into space, excessive distinctness of distant items dis- 
solved in aerial perspective. The year 1630 marks the complete mastery 
of these essential points of modern landscape conception by a whole 
group of painters. 

One of this group of masters was Salomon van Ruysdael. Born about 
1600 to a couple residing in Naarden, he moved at an early age to 
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Haarlem where he was greatly influenced by such precocious landscape 
painters as Esajas van de Velde and Pieter Molijn. His relations to Jan 
van Goyen, his greatest contemporary rival in landscape painting, have 
been much discussed; we are now rather safe in asserting that the 
obvious similarities in their development must be interpreted as a 
stylistic parallel rather than as an “influence” in either direction. Ruys- 
dael died in 1670, after leading the quiet life of a well-to-do merchant, 
house owner, and painter in Haarlem. 

The earliest of Ruysdael’s paintings in this country (Fig. 1) is a typical 
“diagonal” view of a river in the Ringling Museum at Sarasota’. It does 
not seem to be clearly dated, yet there can be little doubt of its having 
been painted in 1632 or 1633, when Ruysdael signed similar pictures in 
Hamburg, Grenoble, and Vienna. The heavily wound trees occur in 
almost the same form on the Rest at the Dunes in the collection of 
Prince Salm-Salm in Anholt (1633) and the Munich Ferry. Comparing 
the Sarasota picture with the one in Hamburg’ we find the same rather 
straight line of the river bank which seems to rise a little too high in 
the background, thus partly marring the effective rendering of the 
distance; there is also the same denseness of the clumps of trees, with 
their heavy trunks and thick foliage; there are the same boats in the 
shadow with some rather clumsy figures in them; there is the same 
gray-green tonality of the color scheme. 

The river landscape of the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, signed 
with monogram and dated 1633‘, was painted slightly later than the 
Sarasota painting. The touch of the brush is a little lighter, looser, 
tending more towards the style of the later thirties; it is, in fact, a good 
example of Ruysdael’s “sketchy” pictures of the years in which the 
sweeping light-brown underpainting remained often visible through 
the thin finish. The motive of the fishermen pulling in their nets occurs 
similarly in other paintings of the years 1633 and 1634. The main colors 
are gray-green in the foliage, gray and brown in the water, and blue in 
the sky, with some lively nuances in the figures. 

Everything has become lighter, brighter, more delicate and spirited 
in the charming Hi//y Road (Fig. 3) in the possession of the Booth 
Newspaper Corporation in Detroit.° This undated picture is one of a 
group of about fifty works painted by Ruysdael in upright format 
which he used here for the sake of a splendid tree occupying the whole 
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Fig. 1. SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL, River Vieu 


Sarasota, Florida, Ringling Museum 





Fig. 2. SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL, The Ferry 
Providence. Rhode Island School of Desten 














Fig. 3. SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL, Hi//y Road 
Detroit, Booth Newspaper Corporation 
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SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL, A Country Road 
New York, Met ppolitan Museum of Art 
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New York. Metr 
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RUYSDAEL, View of Alkmaar 


jlitan Museum of Art 
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fig. 6. SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL, Drawing the | 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Fig. 7. SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL, Marin 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 





of the left third of the picture. The yellow-green and light-brown tints 
are fully characteristic of the middle thirties. Particularly close in style 
to this panel, is the lovely Trumpeter of 1636, formerly in the Cremer 
Collection of Dortmund.‘ The staffage consists of three people (two of 
them on horseback) and some dogs following a covered wagon which 
is preceded by a shepherd with two cows. The distribution of the three 
clumps of trees—one in the left foreground, one in the right middle- 
ground, and one in the center of the background, related to each other 
on the surface in a sort of a half circle—is freely but effectively balanced, 
quite in accordance with the delicate handling of the brush. 

Ruysdael’s compositions of river landscapes did not change very 
much during the later thirties and early forties. The magnificent Canal 
Scene of 1643 in the Detroit Institute of Arts’ still shows the character- 
istic diagonal recession of one bank of the river, with a clump of trees 
to the right of the center, beautifully balanced with the clouds and the 
boat on the left. But compared with those early pictures it shows a new 
breadth and a new breath; everything becomes more spacious, more at 
ease, more imposing and, at the same time, more intimate. Its tonality 
is more unified and more comprehensive; a faint green combined with 
light brown and light gray pervades the whole picture and leaves an 
impression of dead gold diffused in the atmosphere. It is truly a master- 
work, very closely related to a famous painting dated 1642 and now in 
the Bamberg Gallery,* but very likely its superior. The castle-like build- 
ing on the right appears in many of Ruysdael’s later pictures; it has not, 
as yet, been identified with any existing building, but this will not 
surprise those who know how freely Ruysdael changed and assimilated 
to the conditions of his compositions such architectural items as he 
picked up from places of his environment.’ 

The ferry, introduced as a rather negligible accessory in the left 
background of the Detroit picture, became a favorite compositional 
item in Ruysdael’s river paintings of the later forties and of the fifties. 
This motive which originated in Esajas van de Velde’s famous picture 
of the year 1622 in the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam, developed into 
something like the hallmark of what may be called Ruysdael’s “best 
period”. It was still in the making in 1645 when he painted the Ferry 
in the Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design in Providence 
(Fig. 2). Here the ferry is small and is occupied by only a few people. 
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In most later paintings of the same type he made it large and crowded 
with many passengers, horses and even carriages. Its compositional 
role, however, is already significant, since it serves as a counterbalance 
to a large mass of trees on the left side, supported only by a few items 
such as the church and the boats. 

In an undated panel of the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
(Fig. 5), painted undoubtedly in the early fifties," the more elaborate 
type of ferry is seen in the center of the foreground, backed by a huge 
church (patterned on the “Great Church” of Alkmaar). A large mill 
and a small clump of trees on the left are counterbalanced by a sailboat 
on the right, but the diagonal ground-plan has not quite been aban- 
doned.” In this picture the colors are already more substantial, and 
show more variety than those of the thirties and early forties, indicating 
the stylistic change that marks not only Ruysdael’s own later period 
but the later phase of Dutch landscape painting in general. 

The impressive Country Road in the same Museum (Fig. 4), signed 
and dated 1648,” stands on the borderline between these two phases. 
There is some unified tonality of gray-green remaining, but the tendency 
to emphasize local spots of color and to unite them subsequently by 
compositional means instead of planning the whole picture on a tonal 
basis, is already intimated. A parallel development with the composition 
of masses is also indicated: the road sets out from the center and 
branches off symmetrically towards the right and the left foreground, 
thus emphasizing a more obvious and stabilized distribution of the 
“subject matter” which is quite different from the slanting or jumping 
compositions of earlier pictures of the same type. The growth of the 
trees in the middleground reflects the same decidedly compositional 
tendency. 

In the year 1650 Ruysdael returned to a particular province of land- 
scape painting which he had abandoned for a long time, after having 
dedicated to it his very first pictures. His first two winter landscapes, 
painted in 1627," were in a rather clumsy style which bears strong 
resemblance to Esajas van de Velde’s works of that genre. Only the 
third of them (dated 1627 or 1629)” shows a distinctly freer assimilation 
of van de Velde’s style. It seems that his renewed interest in winter 
landscape can be accounted for by some particular occasion, namely a 
popular game played on a nice winter day of the year 1650 somewhere 
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in the surroundings of Haarlem. The topic of the New York picture of 
that year (Fig. 6)* was the so-called “Paling Trekken” (Drawing of the 
Eel), a favorite Dutch recreation the point of which is the attempt, by 
a pair mounted on one horse, to catch an eel hanging from a wire 
stretched across the road between a tree and the gable of an inn. Three 
other competing couples on horseback are seen waiting in the right 
foreground and a crowd of amused onlookers is spread over the rest of 
the picture. From the point of view of landscape painting the left back- 
ground is most interesting; there we see sleds and skaters on the ice 
of the frozen river. It is this charming and intimate part of the picture 
that forms the basis for Ruysdael’s later achievements in that important 
province of Dutch landscape painting, such as the magnificent View of 
Dordrecht recently shown at the Providence and Detroit exhibitions. 

The fifties were also important years for another field of Ruysdael’s 
activities: his marine paintings proper. He made his first steps in this 
direction in 1642,” taking his start from similar works by Jan Porcellis 
and Simon de Vlieger, at that time the best representatives of the 
“tonal” phase of Dutch seascape painting, the counterpart of the 
“tonal” phase of Ruysdael’s and Van Goyen’s landscape painting. 
Consequently, those works by Ruysdael show the same tonal qualities: 
gray atmosphere absorbing all local colors, and merging water, boats 
and sky in a silvery-gray haze. The most famous example of this period 
is the extraordinary masterwork of the Stadel Institute in Frankfort.” 
Around 1650 he introduced a certain revival of local color spots in his 
marine paintings without, however, abandoning their basic tonality— 
an exact parallel to what we have noticed in his landscape paintings of 
the same time. The picture in the Johnson Collection, Philadelphia,” 
was probably painted in the late forties, but it is in too poor a state of 
preservation to be judged with sufficient accuracy. The small painting 
(Fig. 7) in the Metropolitan Museum, however, upon which the mono- 
gtam and the first figures of the date 165 are still traceable, is, to my 
mind, one of the most beautiful marines ever painted by the master.” 
It was doubtless made during the first half of the decade. The free 
treatment of the slightly agitated waves, the transparency of the main 
sailboat, the spirited dots indicating the distant bank of the river with 
its buildings, trees and boats, the happy harmony of gray (water), 
green (distance), blue and white (sky) make a charming little master- 
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piece, quite equaling Van Goyen’s most fortunate creations in the same 
field. 

There is little doubt that, taken as a whole, the pictures of the latest 
phase of Ruysdael’s activity cannot compete with his earlier achieve- 
ments so far as originality and freshness are concerned. It is hardly 
correct to say—as has been done—that this late style was little more than 
a mixture of his previous forms and reflections of the great art of his 
nephew Jacob van Ruisdael. In fact, Jacob’s influence on Salomon was 
almost negligible, and the affinity of their style is due rather to a kindred 
response to, and assimilation of, the general trend that became the 
leading one in Dutch landscape painting from about 1660: the return 
to composition with well balanced large masses, to a coloristic scheme 
based once more on local colors, and to a partly dramatic, partly 
romantic interpretation of nature. It is true, nevertheless, that Jacob 
van Ruisdael was a leader in this process, and that Salomon was not. 
The fundamentals of his earlier style remained intact, which means 
that he could not possibly make an essential contribution to the new 
ideas, although he did to some extent adjust himself to them. The 
result was a certain diminishing of his propensity for landscape paint- 
ing in general (though he continued to paint a number of beautiful 
works) and it is quite imaginable that his turning after 1659 to an 
entirely different field of painting—still-life—was partly due to that 
fact. Of his rare still-life paintings, however, there are as yet none to be 
found in this country.” 

A characteristic example of the “traditional” type of his later phase 
is the poorly preserved river landscape in New York,” signed and 
dated 1664, with the church of Alkmaar in the background and with 
cows standing in the water and on a sandbank in the foreground (a 
favorite feature of his late works). The strong nuances of bright color 
in the staffage of this picture are as typical of his late phase as is the 
rather substantial and granular foliage of the more colorful trees. The 
same may be said of the late composition with the View of Weesp a 
version of which is to be found in the Frick Collection in New York.” 
The Landscape with Three Pigs in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
signed and dated 1661,” a late adaptation of the earlier type of the 
New York Country Road, is of remarkable beauty and stateliness, and 
of very careful finish. A late marine painting in the Johnson Collection® 
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is of minor importance, whereas the undated View of Rhenen (Fig. 8), 
formerly in the Huldschinsky Collection of Berlin and now in the 
collection of Dr. Barnes in Merion, Pennsylvania, is a definite proof of 
the fact that some of Ruysdael’s late paintings are indeed very far from 
showing any real decline of his art. The broad and summary treatment 
of the details, the concentration on large masses in the water, the bank, 
and the sky, and the comparatively strong colors of this work are 
thoroughly characteristic of the late period. But the result differs from 
many other late works because of the great originality of the powerful 
composition: against the evening sky rises the imposing spire of the 
Cunera Church in the center, emphasizing the tranquillity of the well- 
balanced main forms in the foreground, their broad arrangement en- 
compassing the sailboats, the rowboats, and the cows in one large, 
curving line, counterbalanced by the slowly rising contour of the hills 
on the bank of the river. 

A small group of pictures representing the seashore, usually near 
Scheveningen or Egmond aan Zee, were for the most part painted 
during Ruysdael’s late period. One of them, showing a large crowd 
near the church of Scheveningen, is in the Johnson Collection; it is 
dated 1665.” A pair of small paintings of similar style (Figs. 9 and 10), 
this time in upright format, dated 1663, have recently been acquired 
by the Fogg Museum of Art of Harvard University. I do not hesitate 
to call them the most charming pictures of this type ever done by 
Ruysdael. They too seem to testify that there was no wholesale decline 
in the late phase of the master. The light and spirited touch of the 
brushstroke, the humorous rendering of the lively movements of the 
staffage figures, the elegant swing of the composition uniting the two 
companion pieces, the gay local colors which are nevertheless carefully 
balanced with the well observed and beautifully painted atmosphere, 
stamp these lovely pictures with the hallmark of an artist who, even in 
his late years, was one of the greatest and most lovable masters of 
Dutch landscape painting. 
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' The letters St. as used in the notes on the paintings mentioned in this article refer to the critical catalogue of 
Ruysdael’s pictures contained in the writer's monograph on Salomon van Ruysdael, Berlin (Gebr. Mann) 1938 
(with 72 reproductions ). 

* St. 330, signed with monogram, panel, 16 by 27 inches. Formerly in the G. von Preyer coll. in Vienna which was 
bought en bloc by Senator W. A. Clark. 

3 St. 498, Fig. 9. 

* St. 440, panel, 171% by 28 inches. 

5 Sc. 65, signed with monogram, panel, 2314 by 2014 inches. Sale Rottermondt in Amsterdam 1786, and anonymous 
sale in Paris, April 21, 1913. Dr. Scheyer, Detroit, kindly provided the photograph. 

® Se. 25, Fig. 15. 

7 Se. 341, repr. Art Quarterly I, p. 199. Canvas, 39 by 54 inches. From the Corbett-Winder Coll., sale London 1889, 
presented to the museum by Mr. J. E. Scripps. 

§ St. 447, Fig. 19. 

* See the writer's article on ‘Die Pellekussenpoort bei Utrecht auf Bildern von Jan van Goyen und Salomon van 
Ruysdael,’’ Oud Holland, 1938. 

10 St. 343. Canvas, 3914 by 574 inches. From Mrs. Raphael sale in London 1927. Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, April 1934. 

1 Se. 401, Cat. Metr. Mus. R-941-3. Panel, 2014 by 33 inches. 

12 An earlier composition of the same type, with a large row boat instead of a ferry, in the Metropolitan Museum, 
Cat. R-941-5, St. 349, signed and dated 1646 (?), canvas, 42 by 53 inches. From the coll. of Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, 
repr. Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 1915, p. 91. 

yes St. 196, Cat. Metr. Mus. R-941-4. Canvas, 39 by 53 inches. From anon. sale in Amsterdam April 17, 1809, and 
Goldschmidt sale in Paris 1898; cat. Sedelmeyer 1899, no. 49. 

'# St. 1 and 2, Fig. 1. 

1% St. 3, Fig. 2. 

8 Sc. 5, Cac. Metr. Mus. R-941-1. Canvas, 291% by 42 inches. J. van der Linden van Slingeland sale, Dordrecht 1785, 
and J. Dintl sale, Vienna 1869. 

17 Sir Hickman Bacon Coll., Gainsborough, St. 280, Fig. 38. 

8 St. 313, Fig. 40. 

19 Se. 287, W. R. Valentiner, Cat. Johnson Coll., 1913, no. 466. Signed with monogram and dated 164. (last figure 
not discernible). Panel, 174% by 23'4 inches. 

2 St. 292, Cat. Metr. Mus. R-941-2. Panel (not canvas), 13! by 17 inches. From the coll. of King Maximilian I of 
Bavaria (sale Munich 1826), Dr. Rinecker of Wiirzburg (sale of Paris 1868) and Count Cornet. 

21 St. 607-612 and Fig. 60-62. 

2 St. §35, Inv. Metr. Mus. R-941-6. Panel, 20 by 27 inches. Gift of Mr. B. Knower 1922. The signature on this pic- 
ture shows what I have proved to be the characteristic /ase form of Ruysdael's signature in full and in monogram: 
the Jigature of the shree letters SVR into one decorative form. It may be mentioned here that Salomon van Ruysdael 
invarstably spelled his name with a “‘y”’ 

#3 St. $70, Cat. Frick Coll., no. 40. Canvas, 2614 by 35 inches. From the Rath Coll., in Budapest. A second version 
has been lost sight of since the Sedelmeyer sale in Paris 1907. The town represented is not Gouda but Weesp. 

% St. 160. The date is 1661, not 1663. Canvas, 2914 by 42!4 inches. From the Sedelmeyer and the W. L. Elkins Coll. 
(cat. no. 125). 

% St. 304, W. R. Valentiner, Cat. Johnson Coll., 1913, no. 468. Panel, 124 by 21% inches. The date 1669 suggested 
by the cat. is now untraceable. 

% St. 309, Fig. 46. From the Sedelmeyer and P. Mersch Coll. in Paris. Bode’s cat. of the Huldschinsky Coll. 1909, 
no. 23; Huldschinsky sale Berlin 1928, no. 31. The Barnes Foundation, no. 808. Signed with the late monogram; 
panel, 1434 by241{ inches. The photograph reproduced here was made by F. Schwarz, Berlin. 

™ St. 275, W. R. Valentiner, Cat. Johnson Coll., 1913, no. 467 with repr. Canvas, 334% by 43 inches. 

%8 St. 35 and 36, Figs. 48 and 49. The companion pieces were separated after the Mansveld sale in Amsterdam 1806, 
reassembled by Messrs. Knoedler after 1911, and presented to the museum in 1935 by Mr. G. L. Winthrop. Both are 
signed with the late monogram and dated 1663 (not 1667). Panel, 13 by 10! inches each. 
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DRAWINGS AND RELATED PAINTINGS 
BY FRANCESCO GUARDI 


By HERMANN W. WILLIAMs 


OR fifty years the Marquis de Biron was an active collector of 
Heswines principally those of the eighteenth century. His collec- 

tion, which was housed in his home in Paris until the World War 
and subsequently in Switzerland, was especially noted for its fine works 
of the Venetian School. Marquis de Biron, now nearly eighty, was 
busily gathering his Guardi and Tiepolo drawings in the eighties and 
nineties of the last century, long before the publications of Simonson, 
Molmenti and Sack made these masters popular. 

Biron’s foresight in realizing the merits of the drawings of this 
school before the best examples had disappeared from the market 
enabled him to garner the pick of the crop at prices which to-day would 
be bargains indeed. He did not rely on Parisian dealers alone, but 
traveled all over the Continent and to England in his search. 

The greater part of his collection has recently been acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. In it are included twenty typical Guardi 
drawings which are apparently little known, for only one or two, so far 
as the writer knows, have previously been mentioned or reproduced. 

Our purpose here is to discuss the relation of some of these drawings 
to known pictures. The problem of determining the nature of the 
connection is often extremely difficult due to Guardi’s prolixity and our 
ignorance of his methods of working. Before we turn to specific 
examples it is therefore necessary, so far as possible, to reconstruct 
his manner of working. 

We know little of Guardi’s methods. In part, he followed the tradi- 
tional procedure, making studies for details, sketches for whole com- 
positions, and carefully elaborated studies. One can, however, be almost 
certain that he followed no set procedure and that his method was con- 
stantly changing and fluid. Guardi probably made numerous sketches 
consciously intended to be used as preparatory drawing for pictures. 
But it is also likely that he was in the habit of making random sketches 
from nature without a preconceived purpose, merely as exercises. 
Other drawings, it would appear, were built up in his workshop from 
sketches made on the spot. 
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In his maturity Guardi may have made use of another variation. For 
it is not unlikely that, through long observation of his native Venice, 
he had so perfected his visual memory that he could spontaneously put 
down on paper the graphic record of her familiar scenes. And his fertile 
imagination was always ready to supplement this stored-up memory, 
as his fantastic landscapes prove. Then, too, in more business-like vein 
he may have retained drawings in his workshop, like the photograph 
collection in a modern newspaper’s morgue, using these sketches re- 
peatedly, either directly or making variations based on them. If, as 
seems not unlikely, he used this procedure for any given drawing, there 
may be several authentic paintings made years apart which are based on 
the same sketch. 

The practice of making drawings to be sold on their own merits to 
the ever increasing number of collectors was well established by the 
eighteenth century. Piazetta fell back on this work to help support 
himself and his family when the income from his paintings was insufh- 
cient, and Guardi certainly must have made drawings for this demand, 
at least in his youth. The compositions of some of these drawings were 
quite possibly very much like his paintings, although it would be 
falacious to regard them as studies. But to distinguish them from studies 
in many cases may be almost impossible. Another cause for confusion 
would arise if we could show that Guardi made drawings from his 
pictures to serve as records, as Claude Lorrain and Turner did. And this 
is perhaps not outside the realm of possibility, even though it cannot 
be demonstrated. 

As if the problem of the relationship of drawings presenting super- 
ficial likenesses to paintings were not already sufficiently involved and 
tangled, there is yet another complication. This further confusion is 
caused by Guardi’s practice of painting several versions of the same 
scene, and by the replicas and copies produced by his followers and 
imitators. 

As we have said, a number of the drawings in the Biron Collection 
can be related to existing paintings. One of the finest, the View Through 
an Archway (Fig. 1)', was among the eleven superb drawings by 
Guardi in the Lucy Cohen Collection, which Biron secured en d/oc on 
February 6, 1909. This luminous, carefully finished work is probably a 
study for the painting of the same title in the National Gallery in Lon- 
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FRANCESCO GUARDI, Piazza San Marco 
Neu York, Metropolitan Viuseum yf Art 
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Fig. 4. FRANCESCO GUARDI, . 
Neu Y ork, Metropolitan Museum a] Art 
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don. The study belongs to that group of composite views in which 
Guardi has plausibly combined elements of various existing Venetian 
buildings. It is obvious that the Staircase of the Giants and Courtyard 
of the Ducal Palace were here Guardi’s principal sources. But so skill- 
fully has he accomplished the synthesis that these children of his 
imagination are convincingly organic, and might easily have been con- 
structed in stone and mortar. 

The Ducal Palace afforded Guardi a theme upon which he composed 
numerous variations. In the Biron Collection alone there are three 
slightly different sketches which suggest that Guardi, at least occasion- 
ally, made such variations of a familiar subject in his studio.? One of 
these sketches (Fig. 2) is closely related to the painting, Venetian Court- 
yard, in the National Gallery.‘ Two other paintings in the Musee 
Cognac-Jay in Paris’ and the Accademia Carrara, in Bergamo,° are 
almost replicas. The close similarity of these three paintings illustrates 
how careful one must be in analyzing the relationship of Guardi’s 
drawings to his paintings, for if the National Gallery painting had been 
lost, the Biron drawing might easily be taken as a preliminary study for 
either the Paris or Bergamo picture, whereas it actually may have no 
casual relation to either. 

Another of Guardi’s favorite prospects was the Piazza San Marco. In 
numerous paintings and drawings Guardi shows the Piazza in various 
moods, and it is a tribute to his intellectual resources that each return is 
in some way different, fresh, and vital, and not at all the mechanical, 
automatic duplication of a hackneyed theme which a less sensitive 
worker would have produced. Spontaneous and lovely indeed is the 
Museum’s pen and wash sketch of this famous gathering place (Fig. 3).’ 
It is possibly related to Guardi’s painting in the Ca’d’Oro in Venice, 
though the composition of the drawing is diffuse, while that of the pic- 
ture is concentrated.’ This concentration of the view in the painting 
is an improvement, and was effected simply by narrowing the prospect 
at each side. 

A different type of subject, landscape, was used by Guardi in his 
Landscape with Tower (Fig. 6).? Its perfectly balanced composition 
and effectively rendered veil of atmosphere make it in everything but 
color as completely satisfying as one of his paintings. This sketch of an 
imaginary landscape is obviously related to the little painting in the 
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John G. Johnson Collection in Philadelphia (Fig. 5)."° Another picture 
formerly in the collection of Carlo Donati, is a variant of this same 
theme, and differs from the sketch and the painting in the Johnson Col- 
lection only in the detail in the left foreground.” 

Another interesting drawing carried out in pen and wash over red 
chalk shows Ax Island in the Lagoons (Fig. 4).” A painting attributed by 
Fiocco to Guardi and assistants in the Accademia di Belle Arti, Venice, 
is a variation on the same theme, but differs from the sketch in several 
details.° A second painting, the present whereabouts of which is un- 
known but which was recently in the hands of a Parisian dealer, comes 
perhaps closer to the sketch.” 

That Guardi borrowed from the paintings of his contemporary, 
Canaletto, is well known. An example of his plagiarism, if one can use 
so harsh a word to describe Guardi’s free adaptations, may be found in 
a handsome drawing of a Loggia of a Palace, formerly in the collection 
of Edward Habich (Fig. 7). Canaletto’s painting, which is signed and 
dated, “Antonio Canal, 1765,” is in the Accademia di Belle Arti, in 
Venice (Fig. 8)."° This painting differs not at all in the principal masses 
of the composition, although it varies considerably in detail. That this 
particular fantasy was popular is implied by the existence of several 
versions of the composition. One by Guardi is in the Pinacoteca, 
Turin;” another, attributed to Canaletto, was bought by an English 
dealer in 1923.” 

Different aspects of Guardi’s versatile talents are seen in his Fire in 
San Marcuola. With as keen an eye for a “‘spot-news”’ picture as a news 
photographer Guardi was on hand to take full advantage of the spec- 
tacular fire which, on November 28, 1789, ravaged the quarter of San 
Marcuola, in Venice. He made at least two drawings of the fire, possibly 
on the scene, or possibly later from memory. Each shows a different 
stage in the progress of the conflagration. One of the drawings is today 
in the Ca’ Rezzonico in Venice, the other, formerly in the collection of 
Lucy Cohen, is now in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 9). Guardi 
further capitalized on the event by painting several canvases based on 
the Ca’ Rezzonico drawing, one of which is in the collection of Countess 
Mazzarino Brambilla in Milan.” The writer knows of no painting which 
shows exactly the composition of the Biron drawing, although it is 


possible that such a painting may exist. 
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The drawings illustrated here bear out the oft repeated remark that 
Guardi even when sketching never forgot he was a painter. There is a 
painter-like quality to his lines and wash—his impressionistic touch. 
His ability always to think of the wholeand not bedistracted by beguiling 
detail is also essentially that of the painter. So, too, is the power of sug- 
gestion concentrated in his crisp angular stroke which gives movement 
and life to his slightest jotting or his most finished study. In fact, his 
drawings give almost as vivid an image as his paintings, aided though 
the latter are with all the evocative resources of his opalescent palette. 
We need not let the often confusing inter-relationship of paintings and 
drawings detract an iota from our enjoyment of his sketches. They are 
complete in themselves. 
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1 Size, 1356 by 11 in. 

2 Like the drawing illustrated, the other two sketches show almost the same vista. In one a large vase is included; 
this scheme was probably used by Guardi in a painting, for the Metropolitan Museum possesses a picture, now con- 
sidered to be a 19th century imitation or copy, which reproduces this composition. 

3 Size, 1134 by 73% in. On the back is a fragment of a letter dated 2 Oxbre 1761 at Caprarola (near Viterbo). 

4 National Gallery Catalogue, London, 1929, p. 154, no. 2519 (Salting bequest). 

5 Catalogue Musée Cognac-Jay, Paris, 1930, p. 22, no. 55. 

® Guiseppe Fiocco, Francesco Guardi, Florence, 1923, Fig. 91. 

7 Size, 6 by 10% in. On the reverse is a slight pen and ink sketch of two columns. Reproduced in The Vasari Soctety, 

1909-1910, part 5, no. 13. 

8 Gino Damerini, L’ Arte di Francesco Guardi, Venice, 1912, illus., p. 182; George A. Simonson, Francesco Guards, 

London, 1904, no. 191, op. p. 28, illustrated a painting in the Leopold Goldschmidt Collection which may also be 

related to the drawing. 

9 Size 73% by 1054 in. Ex. collection Baron Mathey. 

10 For this information and the photograph reproduced I am indebted to Henri Marceau, the curator of the Johnson 

Collection. 

11 Fiocco, op. cit., p. 74, Fig. 100. 

12 Size, 454 by 113 in. On the reverse there is a fragment of a drawing, pricked for transfer, showing two feet in 
shoes with turned up toes. The design is in blue and yellow wash. Beneath it is an inscription: Le figura un pocco piu 
grande di questa. 

13 Fiocco, op. cit., p. 77, Fig. 138. 

4 Information from a reproduction in the Frick Art Reference Library. 

15 Size, 10 43 by 7 x in. On the back is an old inscription: ‘‘Canaletto."’ 

16 Giulio Ferrari, Les Deux Canaletto.. . , Paris & Turin, 1914, pl. 26; Le Regie Gallerie dell’ Accademia . . . Catalogo, 
Bologna, 1924, p. 91, no. 463. 

17 Guglielmo Pacchioni, La Regia Pinacoteca di Torino, Rome, 1932, p. 17. 

18 Maude and Others Sale, London, Sotheby's, Dec. 5, 1923, p. 12, no. 57, illus., collection William Niven bought by 
Durlacher for £250. 

19 Size, 123; by 1734 in. Ex. collection Lucy Cohen, London; George Simonson, op. cit., p. 59; Fiocco, op. cit., Fig. 
83, illustrates the drawing, now in the Ca’ Rezzonico, which is dated November 28, 1789. 

20 Ex. collection Conti Lazzari, Padua. A note formerly attached to the picture read: ‘‘Famoso incendio dei magaz- 
zini d’ olio accaduto di notte nella Parracchio di S. Ermagora e Fortunato Volgarmente ditta San Marcuola di 
Venezia.’ Exhibition of Italian Art 1200-1900, Royal Academy of Arts, London, 1930, p. 359, no. 788. Another paint- 
ing related to the Correr drawing is in the collection of E. vom Rath, Amsterdam. See Goudstikker Galleries, 
Catalogue des Nouvelles Acquisitions, Amsterdam, April-May, 1930, vol. 38, no. 23, illus. In the Maude Sale, op. cit., 
p.5 no. 10 appeared a drawing entitled, A Palace on the Grand Canal on Fire, attributed to the School of Guardi, which 
may also be related to this event. 
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KUNZ LOCHNER, Naremberg Helmet 
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PAUL BRIL, Self-Portrait (2734" x 301%" 


Recently acquired by the 
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Master of the Bigallo Crucifix, Crucifix with Saints (75% ." x 5114" 
Recently acquired by The Art Institute of Chicago 
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